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cannot be taught. 
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being dictated to. 

CHARLES WARREN F'AIRBANKS—Our pa- 
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in the life after death. 
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Daviy Luspin—President Wilson is 
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VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I am one 
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scared. 

Tuomas A. Epison—This talk of the 
United States being despised is all non- 
sense. 

Dr. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON—If one na- 
tion is armed, then all must arm; therefore 
none should arm. 

Rev. Rosert WATSON—Billy Sunday is 
the best known, best hated, and best loved 
preacher now living. 

Wittiam F. McCoomss—tThere is no 
need of rubber shoes when you are ap- 
pealing to the people. 

Ep. Howe—The Democrats are as good 
as the Republicans, and the Catholics as 
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and leisure class party. 
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MarGARET HINCKLEY, Labor Leader— 
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Mme. HELENA PADEREWSKI—There are 
no children in Poland today under eight 
years of age except the sons and daughters 
of war brides. 

Irving S. Coss—Except dogs afflicted 
with fleas, sage grouse are the only mem- 
bers of the gallinaceous or scratching tribe 
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Corra Harris—If a preacher has never 
seen the inside of a ballroom or danced 
with a woman he is sure to have an evil 
imagination about such things. 

MEYER LONDON—I am going to be a 
member of the Sixty-fifth Congress and no 
ignoramus of a Tammany Hall-kosher-ham 
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CARDINAL FarLEY—If the children of a 
parish are not taught the law of God, in a 
generation or two the Catholic Church will 


be as deserted as are those outside the 
faith. 


THE PorE—Our bitter grief -over the 
frightful bloodshed is increased by the fact 
that our repeated efforts for peace encoun- 
ter contemptible attempts to cast suspi- 
cion on our motives. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON—I have heard a 
cultivated European woman say that it 
was unthinkable that any decent women 
would ever live again with the men who 
had lived so long like filthy beasts in the 
trenches. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 


John Wanamaker long ago made con- 
certs an important part of his shop. Now 
another New York firm, Lord & Taylor, 
is introducing literary lectures in its book 
store. The first is on O. Henry, whose life 
is shortly to be published. 


Since the British Government has put 
difficulties in the way of importing foreign 
language Bibles from Stuttgart the supply 
for our foreign speaking citizens is short. 
Here is a cargo for the German U boats! 
If they don’t bring them we may have to 
print a few ourselves. 


The New York Public Library is giving 
out Mark Twain’s stories in all sorts of 
languages. There are twelve put into Ger- 
man, six into Hungarian, five into Bohe- 
mian, several in Danish, Swedish, Finnish, 
Spanish and Italian, and even the folk 
who read only Polish or Little Russian 
ean laugh over Huckleberry Finn. 


We were led into a discussion of the 
Russian sense of humor by the item of 
news as to the great popularity of Booth 
Tarkington’s Seventeen in Petrograd. But 
the discussion closed on the discovery 
that buyers were American, English and 
French war correspondents ! 


Margaret Deland has been busy this 
summer, in the time her new novel The 
Rising Tide left her, with the collection 
of the American Author’s Fund for wound- 
ed of the Allied armies. Authors were asked 
for a dollar each, $2400 came in, and has 
been sent to the Serbians, the Italians and 
to France, much of the last appropriately 
to Edith Wharton for distribution. 


In two books of reminiscences this year 
figure two tablecloths, those of hostesses 
who had the amusing notion of making 
guests write their names on the table 
linen. These signatures were later outlined, 
ou cloth—one in white, one in red. The wife 
of Toby M. P., author of Nearing Jordan, 
is one, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, author of Table- 
cloths, the other of these autograph col- 
lectors. 


Some years ago a little Greek girl, 
Demetra Vake, landed in this country. At 
sixteen she began to take care of herself 
and worked first on a Greek newspaper. 
Then, because she did not meet English 
speaking people, she turned her languages to 
account and taught French. A few years 
ago she wrote Haremlik, one of the best 
studies on Turkish women ever written, 
and her new book, The Grasp of the Sul- 
tan, comes out this autumn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTER ON NOVEMBER 7 


HE campaign closes. The tumult and the 

shouting die. The voter, alone in his square 

little wooden cell, must answer the question 

for himself, Whom to vote for? If he is a 
“good” party man—rock-ribbed Republican or dyed-in- 
the-wool Democrat as the case may be—he need not hesi- 
tate. Seldom has it happened that the tickets of both 
parties have been headed by men of such character, 
ability and reputation. Wilson belongs to the best in the 
Democratic party ; Hughes to the best in the Republican. 
No man who believes in his party first, last and always 
need feel a pang of regret as he casts his ballot for 
Hughes or Wilson electors. But what of the independent 
voter? For whom shall he vote? 

We might answer that question categorically, with a 
single name, and support our assertion with heated, 
positive, partizan arguments. But The Independent does 
not care to appeal to the reader who would meekly ac- 

' cept such a leading, and faithfully follow it. The Inde- 
pendent thinks for itself. It wants readers who think for 
themselves. To such readers it conceives it to be its func- 
tion to provide food for thought. 

The independent voter’s answer to the final question 
must depend on his answer to another, What do I want 
in a President? He must decide for himself whether he 
wants the Wilson kind of President backed by the 
Democratic party, or the Hughes kind of President 
backed by the Republican party. 

The parties are as they are. The Democratic is the 
party traditionally instinct with sympathy for the 
masses with its historic record marred by the stain of 
slavery and characterized, whether for good or ill, by a 
belief in states rights and in the undesirability of any 
governmental concern with the life of the people that 
can be avoided. The Republican is the historic party of 
nationalism and strong, efficient government, its record 
bearing the stigma of dominance by special interests 
and of exaggerated sympathy with property. 

The Democratic belief in states rights and in a mini- 
mum of governmental action has been largely modified, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, in the direc- 
tion of nationalism. The Republican tenderness toward 
the propertied interests has received, under progressive 
leadership, conversion into a militant defense of popular 
rights. Even on the question of the tariff, once the major 
point of party antagonism, the two parties have come 
to differ rather in degree than in principle. 

As to the two candidates themselves, in point of integ- 













rity of purpose, highmindedness, and fearlessness of 
conviction, there is nothing to choose. Each man is his 
own master; each has fought the bosses of his party to 
the death. They have widely different types of mind; 
Mr. Wilson feels more deeply, Mr. Hughes thinks more 
incisively. Mr. Wilson has the broader, warmer sym- 
pathy with humanity; Mr. Hughes has the more clear- 
cut intellectual grasp of political and economic facts. 

What can be expected of each of the candidates, as set 

forth by himself during the campaign? The Republican 
campaign has been directed primarily against Mr. Wil- 
son’s foreign policy; the Democratic campaign has been 
based primarily upon the Wilson administration’s record 
of legislation. The administration’s friends congratulate 
the country that he has kept it out of war. The adminis- 
tration’s critics assert that in keeping us out of war Mr. 
Wilson has made unnecessary and deplorable sacrifices. 
Mr. Hughes promises to strengthen our national foreign 
policy in its upholding of the rights of American citi- 
zens and the American people. Mr. Wilson promises a 
continuation of the splendid program of legislation 
which has been enacted on behalf of the popular welfare. 

The weakness of the Republican position is that the 
Democrats have passed so many excellent laws on im- 
portant subjects that little can be offered by the oppo- 
sition that does not seem either unnecessary or imi- 
tative. The weakness of the Democratic position is that 
the Mexican problem is still in chaos, our army is still 
in Mexico, our militiamen still on the border, and no 
plan to end the difficulties has yet seen the light, even 
in the councils of the excellent Joint Commission now 
meeting at Atlantic City; that the administration’s for- 
eign policy did not prevent the wanton killing of scores 
of American citizens, for whose death no compensation 
whatever has been received. 

There is one more leading point of difference between 
the two candidates—on the President’s action in the 
eight-hour case. The strength of the Democratic position 
is that the disastrous railroad strike was averted, and 
that the eight-hour day, as a general proposition, is in 
the line of industrial and human progress. The strength 
of the Republican position lies in the effectiveness of the 
criticism that the President yielded to the threats of a 
group in the nation, and in the plausibility of the dec- 
laration that the eight-hour day established on the rail- 
roads is not an eight-hour day at all—in the sense of a 
shortening of the railroad man’s actual working hours— 
but a mere device for compelling an increase of wages. 
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It is with these considerations in mind that the inde- 
pendent voter must approach the ballot box with its 
huge question mark on November 7. 

There are two other things he can do than vote for 
Wilson or Hughes. He can vote the Socialist or the Pro- 
hibition ticket. But to do so is to give up the privilege 
of having an active voice in the actual selection of a 
President. He can vote the Prohibition ticket because he 
is so keenly alive to the evils which flow from the liquor 
traffic that he would rather stand up and be counted 
against their continuance than really to help elect the 
President. He can vote the Socialist ticket either as a 
general protest against existing economic inequalities 
and oppressions or because of a positive belief in the 
Socialist program as the way toward the light. In either 
case he can have the satisfaction of feeling that, being 
in a hopeless minority, he is probably right; but he will 
not make his vote effective in determining how the na- 
tion shall be governed during the next four years. 

So the independent voter goes to the polls. He will 
choose according to his temperament, his beliefs and his 
sympathies. His vote will, as usual, decide the election. 








THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 


HE neutral’s lot is not a happy one. Whatever he 

does or does not do he is sure to offend one party 
and usually both. If we had thought to gain a little grat- 
itude by sending out a flock of destroyers to pick up the 
refugees from the ships sunk by the “U-53” we now know 
we were mistaken. Lord Beresford, speaking in the House 
of Lords, said, “But for the gallantry of the American 
naval service lives would have been lost. This being so 
the United States was rather aiding and abetting this 
shocking state of affairs.” Would Lord Beresford like to 
have had us let them drown so that the United States 
would be compelled to declare war on Germany? 

What particularly aggravates the English is that the 
United States destroyer “Balch” complied with the re- 
quest of the “U-53” to move to one side so that the sub- 
marine could torpedo the British liner “Stephano” after 
her crew and passengers had taken to the boats. “Do 
you suppose that a British warship would stand idly by 
and watch a Japanese submarine sink an American ves- 
sel?” is one of the questions asked. Of course not. Eng- 
land is the ally of Japan and so the British warship 
would naturally be expected to join in and help the Jap- 
anese sink the American vessel. But in case the British 
Government did not construe its treaty with Japan as 
obligating it to take part in a war against the United 
States, the only thing the warship could do would be to 
move out of gun fire and give the Japanese a free range. 

That is in fact just what the British, French, German 
and Japanese warships did for us in Manila Bay. Ad- 
miral Dewey in his autobiography says that on August 
9, 1898, he notified the foreign men-of-war to shift their 
anchorages so that he could bombard the Spanish forts 
on the following morning, and they complied; the Brit- 
ish with willingness, the Germans with reluctance, It 
was indeed a bitter disappointment to Admiral von Died- 
richs to have to stand by and watch the city and the land 
coveted by his Kaiser fall into the hands of the Yankees. 
There were three German cruisers in the harbor then, 
with about twice as many men as Dewey had in his 
whole fleet. The cable was cut and Admiral Dewey had 


to act upon his own responsibility when he threatened 
Diedrichs with war if he did not keep his ships out of 
the way. In the enforcement of his blockade, Dewey had 
the support of only one of the four foreign commanders 
in Manila Bay, Captain Chichester of the British ship 
“Immortalité,” and when the American fleet passed the 
“Immortalité” on their way toward Manila her guard 
was paraded on deck and her band was playing Dewey’s 
favorite march. When the foreign men-of-war were offi- 
cially notified that the city was in American possession 
“only Captain Chichester,” says Dewey, “acknowledged 
the notification by firing the national salute of twenty- 
one guns with the American ensign at the main.” 

In this crisis of our national life, the British were 
neutral, but it was neutrality of a very friendly kind, 
much the same sort of neutrality as we are displaying 
toward England at the present time. It is well for both 
Americans and British to recall this incident now when 
our tempers are strained by the problems of the war. 


EUROPE ASKS OUR HELP 

ISCOUNT GREY, Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 

the British Cabinet, now publicly endorses the pro- 
gram of the League to Enforce Peace and commends 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes for their espousal of the 
cause. He even went so far as to say, in his address be- 
fore the Foreign Press Association last week: “If the na- 
tions had been united in such an agreement and prompt 
in resolution to insist in 1914 that the dispute must be 
referred to a conference or The Hague, that the Belgian 
treaty must be observed, there would have been no war.” 
But most significant of all was his advice to the neutrals, 
in which he said: “The best work the neutrals can do for 
the moment is to try to prevent a war like this from 
happening again.” 

This is a direct challenge to the United States, It 
means that the Allies at least want us to lead in the 
great reconstruction after the war. Now, therefore, is 
the time for the League to Enforce Peace to spread its 
propaganda into every corner of the land. It would be a 
burning disgrace if, when the nations assembled at the 
close of the war to build up a new civilization, the 
United States were not ready to play a part in the great 
reconstruction. The League to Enforce Peace has given 
to the world the one great constructive idea born amid 
war’s universal destruction. 








AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE PARK 


T has been suggested that at the close of the war 

Palestine be set apart as a peace memorial. The sig- 
nificance of such an international undertaking would be 
immeasurable. Since we have city, county, state and 
national parks, why not an international park? If such 
a plan were to be adopted no more appropriate place 
could be chosen than that little stretch of territory that 
has influenced so mightily all modern states. 

What rivalries it would allay to have this Holy Land 
under international control and open under favorable 
conditions to the pilgrims and travelers of all countries 
and creeds! For the moiety of the price of a small war 
this land where the Peace Movement was born and cra- 
dled could be made a world sanctuary of natural beauty, 
holy memories, and inspiring ideals. Why not establish 
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an International Palestine Peace Park to heal the wounds 
of war and commemorate the greatest human sacrifice 
for ideals the race has ever made? 








THE REAL INVASION FROM MEXICO 


HE American people have had many yellow warn- 

ings against the army of Japanese spies and sol- 
diers disguised as students, merchants, farmers, cooks 
and mechanics, swarming over our unsuspecting land, 
and waiting only for a given signal to rise, unite and 
seize the republic. This week we have some remarkable 
figures to disclose about the “200,000 trained Japanese 
soldiers” in Mexico you have all read about who are only 
waiting “Der Tag” when they can march north to form 
a junction with the Japanese Northern Army of Occu- 
pation. 

Here are the facts. There are now in the Mexi- 
can Republic 2000 Japanese, of whom 300 are women 
and children. Of the 1700 male adults, about 800 are 
mining laborers, 400 are farmers, 200 are domestic shop- 
keepers, and the remaining 300 include storekeepers, 
physicians, carpenters, tailors, fishermen and miscella- 
neous laborers. As these figures are given out by the 
wily Japanese legation in Mexico, it is quite evident that 
in order to fool the people of the United States they sim- 
ply dropt off two ciphers from the real figures. To arms, 
citizens! To arms! 


ARE WE PREPARED 


We have not a moment to lose. We must get out of this 
condition of being fatted capons. If this country is worth 
anything it is worth saving. 

HUS spake H. M. Byllesly a few days ago at a 

luncheon in Chicago, where $30,000 was subscribed 
to start a National Organization to induce Congress to 
pass legislation making military training and military 
service universal among the youth of the land. 

Apparently, then; we are in for a campaign to make 
every male citizen in the United States a soldier. What 
should be the attitude of sensible people on this ques- 
tion? 

In the first place, universal service in time of peace is 
so revolutionary a departure for this country that it can 
only be urged as a dire and all-compelling military 
necessity. Is there any such necessity? Let us see. Con- 
gress has just authorized a defense budget of $67,344.- 
000, the greatest sum ever appropriated in time of peace 
by any nation on earth for military purposes. The naval 
program laid down will give us in three years 157 addi- 
tional ships. Altho our navy was already third in rank 
among the nations of the world, our fleet is to be in- 
creased by ten battleships, six battle cruisers, ten scout 
cruisers, fifty torpedo boat destroyers, sixty-eight sub- 
marines, one hospital ship, three fuel oil ships, two am- 
munition ships, two gunboats, two destroyer tenders, 
one fleet submarine tender, one transport and one repair 
ship. We are to have 87,000 sailors to man these ships. 
This means thet our naval program, which cost $150,- 
000,000 in 1913, the year before the Great War, will this 
coming year cost us $588,000,000. 

The army program is not one whit less impressive. 
The infantry is to’ be increased from thirty-one to 
sixty-one regiments, the field artillery from six to fif- 
teen, the cavalry from fifteen to twenty-five and the 





coast artillery from 170 companies to 363. The standing 
army is to be increased from 102,000 to 220,000. Every 
soldier is to enlist for seven years, three years of 
active service, four years of reserve service. In ten 
years there will be 2,000,000 men training every sum- 
mer. The National Guard has been increased and become 
practically a part of the regular army. It is calculated 
it will comprize about 440,000 men. The army program 
which in 1913 cost only $100,000,000 has expanded to 
$267,000,000. 

When it is remembered that the navy is our first 
line of defence and that, according to Admiral Vreeland, 
no navy today can operate at more than fifty per cent 
of its strength over 3000 miles from its base of supplies 
it would seem as tho we ought to be equal in fighting 
strength to any possible opponent in our own waters. 

But, since Admiral Dewey has said that our navy is 
already as good as any on earth and General Miles has 
said that our army could drive any foreign foe into 
the sea that landed here before they could go back and 
get reinforcements and President Wilson has said “this 
country is not threatened from any quarter,” we may 
conclude that our present military forces are large 
enough at least to “hold the fort” until our great citizen 
volunteer army can be recruited, equipt, drilled and 
prepared for action. 

The experience of England in the present war demon- 
strates that a volunteer citizen army recruited after the 
war has begun is as good as any possible conscript army, 
no matter how long and highly trained, if only a little 
time is given to get going. The army and navy of the 
United States as provided under the recent legislation 
would seem to be able to give the American citizen that 
time whenever the country needs his services. Why take 
him out of civil life till then? 








WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


VER three hundred thousand women have regis- 
tered for the election in Chicago. 
Still the anti-suffragists go on with their cry that 
women do not want to vote. 
Perhaps not; but they will vote. 
Nearly a third of a million women registered in a 
single city! What have the woman’s-place-is-in-the-home 
people to say to that? 


RUMANIA IN PERIL 


UDGING by the looks of things, Ferdinand of Ru- 

mania may soon have to decide whether he will stay in 
his capital and be captured or escape by the one railroad 
that is still open and join the other kings in exile, Albert 
of Belgium, Peter of Serbia, and Nicholas of Montene- 
gro. The Rumanians seem helpless. The Russians have 
failed to come to their rescue and no other country can. 

Apparently the Allies made a mistake in bringing 
Rumania into the war at this time. The hopes that were 
entertained a few weeks ago, that it would mean the 
conquest of Hungary, the crushing of Bulgaria, and the 
recovery of Serbia, have proved fallacious. Doubtless the 
entrance of Rumania did cause a weakening of the other 
fronts, and to this we may ascribe the gains of the Brit- 
ish on the Somme, of the French at Verdun, and of the 
Italians at Gorizia. But these gains so far do not begin 
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to compensate for what the Germans will gain if they 
carry out their present campaign to completion. 

The London Times says: “A successful invasion of 
Rumania might enable the enemy to hold out for at least 
another year.” This is quite likely, for in Rumania the 
Germans will find an abundance of petroleum to furnish 
fuel for their Diesel engines and gasoline motors. Ru- 
mania is rich in corn and wheat, and besides this sea- 
son’s harvest there is last year’s store, which was bought 
up by the British to keep it from Germany, but which 
could not be delivered because the Dardanelles were not 
opened. If this grain is not burned by the Rumanians as 
that at Constanza was, it will go far toward relieving 
German hunger. So will the 3,000,000 cattle, the 5,000,000 
sheep, and the 1,000,000 pigs that feed on the Rumanian 
pastures. The conquest of the Dobrudja, now almost ac- 
complished, will give the Teuton powers the command 
of the Danube from source to sea, and this will serve 
not merely for grain delivery but will enable them to 
send their submarines down to the Black Sea and thence 
into the Mediterranean. 

Rumania was made by sticking together two different 
countries, Moldavia and Wallachia, and so it is shaped 
like an elbow. Now Falkenhayn is pushing on the inner 
angle while Mackensen is pounding on what we should 
call the “‘crazy bone,” but which the maps name the Do- 
brudja. Falkenhayn is only fifty miles away from Bucha- 
rest on one side and Mackensen only thirty miles away 
on the other side. If they meet Rumania will be cut 
in two. 

Two years ago, when the Allies were urging Rumania 
to join them, Premier Bratiano refused, saying that Ru- 
mania was too exposed to enter upon such an adventure 
without ample guarantees. He urged that his country 
was fortified only on the eastern side against Russia, 
that being allied with Austria-Hungary the Carpathians 
had never been put into a state of defense nor mountain 
troops developed, that the Rumanian army was depend- 
ent upon Austria and Germany for its war material, and 
that a successful offensive from Hungary would soon 
penetrate to the capital and would then cut the country in 
two. 

These were certainly cogent arguments against enter- 
ing the war, and one wonders what guarantees the Allies 
offered sufficiently strong to make him reverse his judg- 
ment, especially since the participation of Bulgaria has 
more than doubled the danger to Rumania. 








CAMPAIGN NONSENSE 


OLITICAL campaigns breed absurdities as stagnant 
pools bring forth mosquitoes. 

One of the most fantastic .of the present campaign 
is the Democratic assertion that a Hughes administra- 
tion would mean the recrudescence of reaction and the 
dominance of special interests. 

Hughes and reaction? Lengthen out your memory a 
little. Ask any special interest in New York State how 
much comfort it got out of Mr. Hughes as governor. 
Ask the Bourbons of the Empire State how they liked 
Mr. Hughes when he sat in the Executive Chamber at 
Albany. 

Hughes and special interests? Nonsense. 

Another story of equally fantastic absurdity comes to 
the public regrettably coupled with the name of so high- 





minded a gentleman as Henry Cabot Lodge. It runs to 
the effect that when the second note to Germany on the 
“Lusitania” case was about to be sent, President Wil- 
son had written a postscript assuring Berlin that the 
American insistence on “strict accountability” need not 
be taken seriously, and was deterred from sending it 
only by the unanimous protest of his Cabinet. 

It did not need the hot denial of Assistant Secretary 
of State Breckenridge, from whom the story was alleged 
to have come by a roundabout route, to stamp it as a 
pure invention. 

The President is not the man to eat his own words 
like that. 


HEALING OLD WOUNDS 


HE long controversy between the trustees of Van- 

derbilt University and the authorities of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, left some bitterness which 
has been gradually vanishing since the Supreme Court 
decision in favor of the university. It is now announced 
that the Right Reverend E. R. Hendricks, Senior Bishop 
of the defeated denomination, has consented to deliver 
a series of lectures at the university. This is a gracious 
act on the part of the Bishop and will do much to heal 
the old wounds, 

While some will take occasion to condemn this most 
Christian and brotherly arrangement, the wisdom and 
highmindedness of the church’s senior representative 
will be generally commended. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is to be congratulated on having such a 
magnanimous dignitary, and Vanderbilt University on 
securing such an able lecturer. 








COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


LTHO New Zealand has had a law for the compul- 

sory arbitration of industrial disputes for a gen- 
eration, the principle had never extended beyond the 
Antipodes until Norway the other day adopted the re- 
form. According to the American Scandinavian Review, 
whenever the King shall find a labor dispute threaten- 
ing the welfare of:the community, he can decree that it 
shall be settled by arbitration and forbid in the interim 
a strike or lockout. The board of arbitration consists of 
a chairman and two members appointed by the King 
and two members appointed by the contending parties. 
The board can declare judgment even in case neither 
party appears before it, and the award is binding for a 
stated period not to exceed three years, unless the dis- 
putants should agree upon an extension of time. Either 
side can refuse to carry out the award, the employers by 
going out of business and the employees by resigning 
their jobs. But if they strike or lockout it becomes a 
punishable offense. 

This scheme has a little too much of the royal flavor 
about it to be popular in a democracy, but it is a long 
step in the right direction. Whether we here in the 
United States, in view of the present eight-hour agita- 
tion, adopt the Canadian plan of the compulsory inves- 
tigation of industrial disputes, or merely go in for vol- 
untary agreements or “protocols” for obligatory arbi- 
tration, the New Zealand and Norwegian plan of 
compulsory arbitration is the one that probably all na- 
tions will have to come to in the end. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














From Bucharest, the 
‘ capital of Rumania, a 

Bridge railroad runs east to 
the Black Sea at Constanza. This 
crosses the Danube at Tchernavoda by 
one of the longest bridges in the 
world, for the Danube as it approaches 
the sea swells to the width of a thou- 
sand yards and floods the low western 
bank for miles besides. So the Tcher- 
navoda bridge has to stretch over more 
than eleven miles of river and marsh. 
Its construction twenty years ago gave 
to Rumania a direct outlet to the sea 
and the old Roman city of Constanza, 
named after the sister of Constantine 
the Great, became a booming port from 
which Rumanian grain and oil were 
shipped to Europe. Just now this port, 
railroad and bridge are of more im- 
portance than ever, for it was thru 
Constanza that the Russian troops 
were coming to defend Rumania 
against the enemies investing the coun- 
try on three sides. Deprived of the 
Dobrudja, Rumania. becomes an iso- 
lated inland nation like Serbia or 
Switzerland. 

Since the Dobrudja lies between Ru- 
mania proper and the sea, the posses- 
sion of this territory has always been 
regarded by the Rumanians as essen- 
tial to their national security and pros- 
perity, altho it is largely barren and 
the inhabitants were more Bulgars and 
Turks than Rumanians. Part of the 


The Danube 


Dobrudja was taken from Turkey by 
the Rumanians in 1877, the rest of it 
from Bulgaria in 1913. No wonder 
then that the Bulgars are overjoyed 
at regaining the land which they have 
always regarded as theirs by right of 
nationality. 

Under the leadership of Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen, and with the aid 
of some German and Turkish troops, 
the Bulgars entered with eagerness 
upon the invasion of the Dobrudja just 
as soon as Rumania declared war 
against Austria two months ago. The 
first thrust brought them to within ten 
miles of the railroad, but here they 
were halted by a line of entrenchments 
stretching from the river to the sea. 
The Russians held the center and the 
Rumanians both wings. Against the 
eastern part of this line Mackensen 
concentrated his heavy artillery and 
on the morning of October 19 opened 
fire. The hills near the sea defended 
by the Rumanians were captured the 
first day and on the second 3000 Rus- 
sians including a regimental comman- 
der were taken prisoners. 


The Russians and 
Rumanians retreated 
to the railroad so 
hotly pursued by the forces of Mac- 
kensen that they had no time to rally. 
Constanza was evacuated without a 
struggle and the Bulgarian cavalry 


The Capture of 
Constanza 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE DOBRUDJA 


Field Marshal Von Mackensen, with a mixed force of Bulgars, Germans and Turks, has driven 
back the Russians and Rumanians and captured the railroad line that connects Bucharest with the 
coast. A detachment of Bulgar cavalry, moving up the coast, first took the seaport of Constanza, 
then swinging to the left drove their enemy from the railroad junction at Medjidie. After running 
as many trains as possible over the Danube at Tchernavoda the Rumanians blew up this famous 
bridge leaving a considerable part of their army on the eastern side. The troops left behind have 
retreated into the northern part of the Dobrudja, where they are hemmed in between the swamps 
and the sea. On the northern side the Austrians under Falkenhayn have invaded Humania thru the 
Témis and other passes and are trying to gain the railroads leading to Rucharest 


swept on to the north in pursuit of 
their flying foes. The Russians tried, 
on October 23, to make a stand at 
Medjidie, where the branch line com- 
ing up from Bulgaria joins the rail- 
road from Bucharest to Constanza, but 
the capture of Constanza gave Mac- 
kensen a chance to attack Medjidie 
from that side as well as from the 
south and the Russians were routed 
that evening. Part of the Russo-Ru- 
manian forces managed to get safely 
across the Tchernavoda bridge; the 
rest retreating north, are not yet out 
of danger because the Dobrudja is a 
blind alley and they have the sea on 
one side, the river on the other and 
the swamps of the Danube delta ahead 
of them. 

The Rumanians blew up the Tcher- 
navoda bridge before it could be cap- 
tured by their foes, but how completely 
it is destroyed is not reported. It 
would be difficult to demolish altogether 
so extensive a structure in a hurry, 
and if it can be rebuilt it may be used 
for an advance upon Bucharest. Other- 
wise it would be easier for the Bulgars 
to cross the river at Tutrakan, where 
it is narrower and from which a rail- 
road leads to Bucharest only thirty- 
five miles away. The Rumanians crost 
on pontoons near here earlier in the 
month and Mackensen ought to be able 
to do the same. 

In this four-day fight in the Dobrudja 
the troops of Mackensen took nearly 
7000 prisoners including 75 officers, 
and their booty comprises 12 cannon, 
52 machine guns and several hundred 
railroad cars. How much of the stores 
at Constanza fell into the hands of the 
invaders is a question. The Rumanians 
claim that they burned up the grain 
elevators and the oil tanks before they 
evacuated the city, but the Germans 
assert that most of these are intact 
and full of supplies. Seventy Turkish 
vessels which had been interned in the 
harbor by the Rumanians were re- 
leased by the capture of the city. The 
Russian flotilla slipt out just before 
the Bulgarian cavalry entered. The 
sailors had been employed up to the 
last moment in setting the stores on 
fire. This seems to have been the only 
service rendered by the Black Sea 
fleet, tho one would have expected it 
to have taken an active part in the 
defense of the seaports of the Do- 
brudja. The German bulletin states 
that seven Russian warships tried to 
operate against the troops marching 
on Constanza along the coast but 
were “forced by countermeasures”— 
whatever that may mean—to keep so 
far off shore that they could not ac- 
complish their purpose. ‘ 

On the mountain frontier Falken- 
hayn has made considerable progress 
during the week, altho the Rumanians 
claim now to have got the upper hand. 
But he has taken Vulcan Pass on the 
west as well as Témés ano‘ Predeal 
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passes which lead from Kronstadt to 
Bucharest. This brings the Austrian 
army close to Kimpolung, which is at 
the head of one railroad leading to 
Bucharest and close to Sinaia, which is 
on the other railroad also leading to 
the capital. Sinaia is picturesquely 
situated on the southern slopes of the 
Transylvanian Alps, and here the late 
King Carol built his summer palace, 
so its capture would have a sentimental 
if not a military importance. The 
failure of the Rumanians to hold the 
mountain wall was in part due to their 
lack of artillery and in part to their 
inefficient air service. To remedy the 
latter, 128 French aeroplanes have 
been shipped to Rumania via Russia, 
and four British aviators from the 
Greek island of Imbros flew over Bul- 
garia and landed at Bucharest, more 
than 300 miles away. 


We have 
grown so ac- 
customed to 
the plodding progress of military 
operations in France that we have al- 
most forgotten the possibility of 
sweeping movements like that at 
Verdun this week; and in fact the 
war has furnished few such dramatic 
surprizes as that the French should win 
back in five hours what it took the 
Germans five months to gain. 

It will be remembered that in the 
western field this year the Germans 
concentrated all their efforts upon the 
reduction of the fortress of Verdun, 
which stands at the corner of the de- 
fensive frontier of France. Starting as 
early as possible in the season before 
the Anglo-French offensive could be 
launched, the Crown Prince attacked 
on February 21 and soon took Douau- 
mont, one of the outer ring of forts, 
five miles northeast of Verdun. Then 
the French rallied and offered such a 
stubborn resistance he was never able 
to get more than a mile or two nearer 
on this side, altho for months men and 
ammunition were sacrificed with un- 
paralleled prodigality in the attempts. 
The Germans are estimated to have 
lost between four and five hundred 
thousand men about Verdun. 


French Regain Ground 
at Verdun 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 23—Mackensen takes Con- 
stanza and Medjidie in Dobrudja. 
Austrians take Vulcan Pass. 

October 24—French ‘regain Douau- 
mont at Verdun. U-boats. sink 
twelve merchantmen. 

October 25—Rumanians blow up 
Danube bridge. King Constantine 
agrees to demands of Allies. 

October 26—German counter-attacks 
at Verdun repulsed. German torpedo 
boats raid English Channel. 

October 27—Russians bombard Ger- 
man lines west of Lutsk. Dr. von 
Kérber accepts position of Austrian 
Premier in place of Count Stiirgkh, 
assassinated. 

October 28—Reichstag votes $3,000,- 

000 more for war purposes. 
England refuses to remove blacklist. 

October 29—French closing in on 
Vaux, at Verdun. Italians bombard 
Austrian lines on Carso. 
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FRENCH VICTORY AT VERDUN 


By a sudden advance last week the French regained the fortified hills northeast of Verdun. 

Fort Douaumont, which the Germans took last February, is now in the possession of the French, 

and they have Fort Vaux almost a The ye = area is the territory gained by the French 
in their new drive. 


When the Allies started their drive 
on the Somme it was necessary for the 
Germans to shift part of their forces 
to this quarter. Probably also they 
have sent some to back up the Bul- 
gars in the conquest of Rumania. This 
has apparently weakened the German 
lines about Verdun, so that General 
Nivell was able with only three 
divisions to drive the Germans back 
beyond Douaumont in the course of a 
single afternoon. 

The bombardment of the German 
lines began at dawn on October 24, 
and at noon the infantry charged, 
sweeping swiftly over the battlefields 
that a few months ago figured in the 
despatches every day—Fleury, Cote de 
Froide Terre, la Caillette, la Chapitre 
and Thiaumont, up to the quarries of 
Haudromont on the left and Fort Vaux 
on the right. These two points the 
Germans are still holding, but their 
repeated attacks on the center have 
not dislodged the French from any of 
the gained ground. The French took 
4500 prisoners and their losses were 
not half that number. 


One of the surprizes of 


A — the war has been the suc- 
cess of the British in 
keeping in constant communication 


with the continent. Millions of troops 
have been transported back and forth 
across the English Channel without 
loss. The Germans secured a sea base 
close by when they took the Belgian 
Port of Zeebrugge, but the Channel has 
been so well protected by patrol boats, 
mines and, it is said, great steel nets, 
that the Germans have rarely at- 
tempted and never succeeded in inter- 
rupting the trans-channel traffic. 
Now, however, it seems that the 
Germans are entering upon a more ag- 
gressive policy. On the night of the 
25th a flotilla of ten torpedo boats 
from Zeebrugge made a raid on the 
Channel and sunk one transport, the 


“Queen,” which by good luck was not 
carrying passengers. The crew was 
saved. One of the British destroyers, 
the “Flirt,” was lost and another, the 
“Nubian,” disabled and grounded. A 
number of small outpost and guard 
were also sunk. The German report 
says that all their torpedo boats re- 
turned safely. The British claim that 
two of them were sunk. 


Norway and The action of the neu- 
the U-Boats tral nations in regard 

to submarines is not the 
same. The Dutch Government has 
taken the same stand as the American 
and recognizes naval submarines as 
warships and commercial submarines 
as merchantmen. The Norwegian and 
Swedish governments, on the contrary, 
have complied with the British request 
and have forbidden belligerent sub- 
marines to enter their waters except 
in cases of emergency, when they 
must remain on the surface and fly 
the national colors. The German For- 
eign Department has registered a 
strong protest against the action of 
Norway as contrary to international 
law, as embodied in the Hague Con- 
vention. 

In order to make Norway realize 
the danger of such discrimination 
against German warships of the sub- 
marine type an active campaign 
against Norwegian shipping has been 
undertaken by the German navy. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of October 
twenty-three Norwegian steamers, in- 
sured for $5,000,000, were sunk by 
German submarines on the charge of 
carrying contraband. On October 24, 
thirteen Norwegian vessels of various 
kinds were reported sunk, and on the 
26th nine more, valued at nearly 
$2,000,000. The British, Danish and 
Swedish shipping has suffered next in 
order to the Norwegian. There has 
been little loss of life, as the crews are 
given time to escape. 
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The German U-boats now range up 
the Norway coast and into the Arctic 
Ocean, and so command the route to 
Archangel, Russia’s only port this side 
of the Pacific. If the Germans succeed 
in stopping this traffic it will prevent 
the Russians from getting the muni- 
tions for want of which they are un- 
able to push their offensive against 
Austria. The port of Christiania is 
virtually closed by the three German 
submarines that guard the entrance to 
the fjord. 

The U-boat campaign is a severe 
blow to Norway, for that country is 
largely supported by its shipping, and 
this has been immensely profitable 
during the war. The sympathies of the 
Norwegian people are more strongly 
pro-British than either of the other 
Scandinavian nations, and it is quite 
possible that the German attacks may 
drive Norway to seek British protec- 
tion and perhaps to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
now in supreme control of the conduct 
of the war, is trying to put a stop to 
the agitation for a ruthless use of sub- 
marines against British shipping, re- 
gardless of American opinion. For this 
he is being bitterly assailed by Count 
von Reventlow, who demands the un- 
restricted employment of Germany’s 
strongest weapon against England, in 
spite of American protests. The papers 
opposing the Chancellor and Hinden- 
burg argue that since the British liners 
are now armed with guns of long 
range for the express purpose of sink- 
ing submarines at sight, they can no 
longer claim exemption from attack as 
innocent merchantmen. 


The provisional govern- 
ment which ex-Premier 
Venizelos has set up at 


A Greek 
Republic? 


Salonica in opposition to the King has 
received recognition from the Allied 
Powers and even the American repre- 
sentatives treat it as a de facto gov- 
ernment. Yet it is hard to say what 
is, 


kind of a government it since 
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there is still a king nominally ruling 
Greece and French officers are actually 
in control. The Greeks in America are 
said to be mostly supporters of Veni- 
zelos and are contributing to his 
funds. They are anxious to enlist in 
the army he is raising to fight on the 
side of the Allies against the Bulgars, 
and the provisional government is 
hoping soon to open recruiting offices 
in the United States. 

A great many Greeks who have 
lived in America are now in their 
native land and they are disposed to 
favor the overthrow of the monarchy. 
It is said that Venizelos has in mind 
the establishment of a Greek republic 
and that in this he has the support of 
the French commander-in-chief, Gen- 
eral Sarrail. But such a movement 
would probably be supprest by the 
monarchical members of the Entente 
Alliance. This is confirmed by an edi- 
torial in the London Times, which 
states that the protecting powers will 
see to it that the monarchical principle 
is safeguarded. But the London Daily 
Mail protests against such action by 
the British Government: 

Rumor says that the obstacle to a re- 
public is not in Greece, but in the courtly 
minds of statesmen elsewhere, for exam- 
ple, Viscount Grey. But it seems incredible 
that the theory of divine right should have 
any considerable supporters in England. 
If the Greeks want a republic we see no 
reason why they should not have it. 

The London Daily Express speaks 
plainly of the desirability of removing 
Constantine from the throne, but is 
ambiguous about which form of gov- 
ernment is to take his place: 

The King’s father owed his crown to 
France and Great Britain. They who set 
up can also pull down. Constantine has had 
repe enough. He is determined to pay no 
heed to warning or advice. The continued 
intrigues in the Greek capital are hinder- 
ing the campaign in the southeast, and are 
a fruitful source of weakness and distrac- 
tion. It had become the duty of the Allies, 
both to Greece and to the general Euro- 
pean cause, to bundle out this Teutonic- 
Danish King, and to set up a really na- 
tional government in Athens. 


_—— Secretary of War New- 
Border Plot? ton D. Baker, the en- 

fant terrible of the 
present administration, has sprung an- 
other sensation upon the electorate. 
Barely had the excitement caused by 
his injudicious comparison of the 
American revolutionists with the Mexi- 
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AMERICAN MASCOT OF A BELGIAN 
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The newest fashion in wartime humor is dec- 

orating areoplanes with comic or fantastic fig- 

ureheads. Charlie Chaplin is a favorite with the 
French air scouts 


can insurgents died away, when Secre- 
tary Baker made public a charge that 
“enemies of the administration’s policy 
toward Mexico” had plotted with Villa 
and other opponents of the de facto 
government in Mexico to attack the 
American army of occupation or make 
some raid across the border before 
election day in order to discredit Presi- 
dent Wilson and make certain his de- 
feat. General Funston and General 
Pershing were warned by the war de- 
partment to be in readiness for such 
an attack. The bandits are said to 
have been paid in silver coin and sup- 
plied with ammunition from the Amer- 
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ican side of the border. In view of the 
recent activity of Villa this warning 
from an official source is regarded as 
highly significant and important. 

The Republican managers, putting a 
hasty construction upon the statement 
of Mr. Baker, received it with amaze- 
ment, indignation, and something very 
like satisfaction. They felt that Presi- 
dent Wilson had made an irreparable 
blunder in permitting a subordinate to 
charge his political opponents with so 
gross a crime. Secretary Lansing was 
forced to explain that the conspirators 
to whom Secretary Baker had referred 
were not Americans but refugee Mexi- 
cans who had every interest in disturb- 
ing the peace between Carranza and 
the United States and in inflicting a 
blow upon the Wilson administration. 
He did not believe that citizens of the 
United States would be guilty of par- 
ticipation in such a plot. Eliseo Arre- 
dondo, Mexican Ambassador Designate 
to the United States, exprest his be- 
lief that a border attack was planned 
with a view to impeding the negotia- 
tions now going on between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
the de facto Mexican government. He 
thought that an incidental motive 
might be to influence the coming elec- 
tions not only in the United States 
but in Mexico as well, where the Car- 
ranza government has promised to 
submit to the verdict of the Mexican 
electorate after a stable government 
has once been established. 

In spite of Secretary Lansing’s ex- 
planation of the warning by the Secre- 
tary of War, and Mr. Baker’s approval 
of his interpretation, Republicans are 
inclined to believe that the incident 
will provide them with good campaign 
materia]. They say that if there still 
is danger of an attack on the border 
in spite of all the moral support that 
the administration has given to the 
Carranza government and the sending 
of the regular army and the militia to 
help it crush Villa and his followers, 
then the conclusion is inevitable that 
President Wilson’s policy has been a 
failure. The government at Washing- 
ton hopes, however, that the exposure 
of the plot and the precautions which 
have been taken to meet it, will frus- 
trate any attempt to carry it into ef- 
fect. A statement by Luis Cabrera, 
chairman of the Mexican delegation to 
the Mexican-American Joint Confer- 
ence, issued on the authority of the 
Mexican News Bureau, charged Amer- 
ican officials with aiding anti-Carran- 
zista plots by permitting the smug- 
gling across the border of munitions 
for the rebels and by not deporting 
the agents of Villa and other oppo- 
nents of the de facto government who 
are carrying on a hostile propaganda 
on American soil. American officials 
indignantly deny that they have shown 
any laxness in guarding the border. 


‘ The outcome of the 
The Mexican battle of Santa Ysabel 

Civil War on October 20 is still a 
matter of doubt, since the reports 
from Carranzista sources still repre- 
sent it as a victory or at least an in- 





decisive engagement, while all other 
accounts agree that it was a triumph 
for Villa. At all events, Villa is still 
alive and free to renew his attacks 
whenever an advantageous opportunity 
arises. Because of the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, it is thought 
probable that some American regi- 
ments may remain in Mexico till the 
end of winter, and the War Depart- 
ment has suspended for the time 
being furloughs to enlisted regulars 
who have served in the army long 
enough to entitle them in normal times 
to enter the reserve. Villista bands are 
said to be operating within twenty-five 
miles of General Pershing’s outposts. 
Villa is relying upon national feeling 
in Mexico to rally the people to his 
cause, and it is rumored that he has 
ordered the American army to leave 
Mexican soil. 

Carranza’s troubles are not ali to be 
laid to Villa’s charge, altho Villa is, of 
course, the most serious menace to the 
de facto government. Felix Diaz is still 
waging a vigorous guerrilla warfare in 
the states of Colima, Oaxaca and 
Mexico in southern Mexico, and 
Zapata is fighting and plundering al- 
most to the suburbs of Mexico City. 
Perhaps it was this renewed activity in 
the neighborhood of the capital that 
gave currency to the recent report that 
Carranza had made up his mind to 
leave Mexico and seek refuge in some 
other country from difficulties which 
had grown too great for him to master. 
Carranza himself emphatically denies 
that the enemies of his government 
are gaining strength either in the 
northern or southern parts of Mexico. 
His statement represents Felix Diaz as 
defeated in several recent skirmishes 
and now fleeing toward the frontier of 
Guatemala. 

The victory, or whatever else it was, 
at Santa Ysabel gave Villa practical 
control of the countryside south and 
west of Chihuahua City. The insur- 
gents have used this control to isolate 


the city from southern Mexico by cut- 
ting railroad lines and telegraph wires 
and burning the Ortiz bridge, thirty 
miles south of the city. Some fear 
exists that Villa may decide to attack 
Chihuahua City. If he does, the battle 
may decide the fate of the rebellion, 
since the Carranza Government has 
concentrated some eleven or twelve 
thousand men in the city, which is 
probably a larger number than all the 
insurgent bands combined. 


. President Wilson has 
= — Wilson abandoned the porch for 
ay the railroad platform. 


During the week he visited Ohio and 
spoke there on the issues of the day. 
In an address at Cincinnati he made 
one of the most significant remarks of 
the entire campaign. “This present 
war,” he said, “is the last war of this 
or any kind involving the world that 
the United States can keep out of.” 
He said that in his opinion the business 
of neutrality was over, not because he 
wished it so, but because war is now 
waged on such a scale that the position 
of neutrals has become intolerable. 
He urged that the international diffi- 
culties of the future demanded the or- 
ganization of a League to Enforce 
Peace and that the United States 
could not if it would remain outside 
of such an alliance. He also scouted 
the Republican cry that the prosperity 
created by the war would pass away 
with it and exprest his belief that the 
economic foundations of the country 
were sufficiently sound, thanks to such 
wise legislation as the Federal Reserve 
act, to meet any competition that might 
arise after the war. 

The Democrats are pointing with 
pride to several prominent men who 
have rallied to their standard, such as 
Henry Ford, the automobile magnate 
of Michigan; Victor Murdock, the 
Progressive leader in Kansas; ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard University, 
and Thomas A. Edison, the most 

















ARE WE AT WAR? 
In spite of Judge Crowder’s opinion the troops at the border are hard put to find occupation. 
Piano, magazines and this ninety-foot desk in the Y. M. C 
much in demand 


. A. building at Laredo, Texas, are 
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famous of American inventors. All 
four of these men have issued public 
statements within the last few days 
favorable to the Democratic candidate. 
Henry Ford, it will be remembered, 
was a candidate for the presidency in 
the Republican convention at Chicago 
and received the vote of Michigan. 

The last days of a campaign are al- 
ways turbid with charges and counter- 
charges. The allegation that has at- 
tracted the most popular interest dur- 
ing the past week was that Mr. Hughes 
had entered into a secret agreement 
with Jeremiah A. O’Leary, promising 
that if he were elected by the aid of 
German-American votes he would in- 
sist upon England’s observance of 
American rights at sea. The Republi- 
cans not only deny that there is any 
truth whatever in the accusation, but 
charge in their turn that President Wil- 
son desired a postscript added to the 
second “Lusitania” note to Germany 
which would have made that document 
much milder in tone and was only dis- 
suaded from this step by the protest 
of his cabinet. Secretary Lane de- 
nounces the charge as a campaign 
falsehood. 


Mr. Hughes spent a 
very busy week making 
the last grand tour of 
his campaign for election. On October 
26 Mr. Hughes spoke before an au- 
dience of workingmen and others in 
Hartford, Connecticut, warning them 
that the present Democratic tariff was 
inadequate to insure the continuance 
of prosperity after the end of the 
Great War. In Boston he promised ten 
thousand hearers to appoint “the ablest 
cabinet the country can supply” if he 
should be chosen president. He re- 
marked that in his opinion the priv- 
ileges of American citizenship, includ- 
ing the right to be protected in any 
part of the world by the authority of 
the United States, could not be with- 
held at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, but must be maintained under 
all circumstances. On the following 
day he went to New York State and 
told an audience of two thousand in 
Utica that a vote for the Republican 
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Campaign 














Ex-President Roose- 
The Roosevelt velt’s tour of the west- 

Campaign ern states must be 
considered by itself, for, while the 
Colonel is supporting the Republican 
cause with whole-hearted loyalty, his 
arguments are his own and his point 
of view is not always that of the 
other organization leaders. On such 
questions as Mexico, the tariff, the 
need of civil service reform, national 
woman suffrage, and the unflinching 
defense of American rights’ the 








© Brinkerhof in Boston Journal 
THEY'RE ALL SHORT THIS YEAR 


national ticket was a vote for peace, 
since peace could only be secured by 
upholding the self-respect and prestige 
of the nation. In Rochester he empha- 
sized the unpreparedness of the United 
States to meet European competition. 

Cornelius N. Bliss, treasurer of the 
Republican national committee, filed a 
statement of campaign receipts and 
disbursements up to and including 
October 23. According to his report, 
the Republican party received a cam- 
paign fund of $1,667,757 from more 
than twenty-two thousand persons. In 
1912 only two thousand Republicans 
had given money to the national com- 
mittee’s fund, showing the wider 
popular appeal of the party this year 
than formerly. The Democratic na- 
tional committee, however, reported 
contributions from more than forty- 
one thousand persons. The total Demo- 
cratic fund was $1,006,283; much less 
than the Republican. Both parties were 
able to show a small balance of money 
still unspent when the official state- 
ments were filed. 

On the following Monday Mr. Hug‘hes 
entered the Middle West for a se tes 
of speeches to strengthen the loyalty 
of Ohio and Indiana. 


speeches of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hughes are much alike; but few Re- 
publican leaders besides Mr. Roosevelt 
have championed compulsory military 
service or dwelt upon the merits of 
the European war. In a great speech 
at Denver on October 24, Mr. Roose- 
velt emphasized certain domestic poli- 
cies upon which the Progressive party 
laid great stress in 1912, but which had 
largely dropt out of sight during the 
present campaign. He charged Presi- 
dent Wilson with having neither en- 
forced nor modified the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, which law he condemned 
as negative and hostile to the progress 
of trade and industry. He favored the 
Progressive remedy for the evils of big 
business; regulation rather than sup- 
pression. He advocated a vigorous use 
of the federal taxing power and con- 
trol of interstate commerce to secure 
an adequate standard of living for the 
workingman and the workingwoman. 
Finally, Mr. Roosevelt lauded the spirit 
of coéperation and public interest in 
the welfare of the individual which had 
given Germany such strength, and 
warned his hearers that without in- 
dustrial organizations the United 
States could not compete with Euro- 
pean countries of superior collective 
efficiency. On October 26, Mr. Roose- 
velt denounced the disloyalty of 
“professional German-Americans” be- 
fore a large audience at Chicago, 
specifying in particular Professor 
Miinsterberg of Harvard University. 
On Saturday, October 28, he spoke in 
Brooklyn, denouncing the President 
for saying that in future great wars 
America would be unable to stay neu- 
tral. 
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Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 
SAME THING? 
Sec. Baker compares our revolution and Mexico’s 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 








HEN this weary old 
World got to the end of 
Chapter XIX of his his- 
tory he turned over the 
page with a yawn and the wish that 
he would find Chapter XX more ex- 
citing than the fin de siecle stuff he 
had been reading. He found it so. 
The real dividing line between the 
two eras is not the century mark, but 
August 1, 1914. If any book written 
after this date is the same as tho it 
had been written before we may 
safely say that it has little relation 
to actual life. It is not merely in 
trivial externalities such as the use 
of Petrograd instead of St. Peters- 
burg but an indefinable tho easily 
detectable alteration of spirit. In 
more than one novel published last 
year it is possible to tell just how 
far the author had got when he 
opened the morning paper and saw 
that war was declared. We of the 
present generation used to be amused 
at our parents because they dated 
every event in their lives as “before 
the war” or “after.” But we are al- 
ready falling into the habit altho we 
live in a peaceful land. 


WAR PLOTS 


HAT an effect the Civil War 

had upon American literature 
is more readily realized by an outsider 
than by one of us. It is not merely that 
the struggle against slavery brought 
out the best of our poetry and prose, 
but the great conflict is still furnish- 
ing our writers with motives and 
plots. A few years ago on a Pacific 
steamer I got to talking with a young 
New Zealander about American liter- 
ature. “I have stopped reading Amer- 
ican novels,” he said. “They are all 
the same and I know the formula. 
Virginia mansion—southern girl— 
northern lover—southern rival—Ft. 
Sumter fired upon—war—wounded— 
She saves him—he saves her—peace 
and wedding bells.” 

Of course I denied the slander on 
American literature, but I could not 
help thinking of it the other night 
when I dropt into a motion pic- 
ture show and found them reeling off 
this same old plot. Now if fifty years 
after the Civil War is over its inci- 
dents are still the staple of our 
stories we may imagine how long lit- 
erature will be concerned with the 
Great War. 

Books about the war have been 
published at the rate of more than 
two a day for the last two years. An 
index to war books being prepared 
by the St. Bride Foundation Library, 
London, has already reached its 
fourth volume and contains two thou- 


THE SHAKE-UP OF LITERATURE 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


sand titles. Probably this does not in- 
clude much of the German war lit- 
erature, which is exceedingly volum- 
inous. Before the war Germany was 
maintaining a three-power standard 
in books, publishing some 36,000 vol- 
umes a year to 12,000 in Great Brit- 
ain and as many in America. Many 
of the German publications are pam- 
phlets, but a German pamphlet is no 
light matter. 

There is, however, no chance for 
Americans to ascertain what is the 
present trend in German literature. 
Old England, like the careful mother 
she is, goes thru all the mails and 
throws out anything likely to’ con- 
taminate our innocent minds, that is, 
anything “made in Germany.” 

But if there are no books from 
Germany, there are more about Ger- 
many in English than ever before; 
more in fact than about all the other 
countries put together. Somehow it 
is felt that Germany requires explan- 
ation. The British seem to be taking 
an extension course in German phil- 
osophy and politics, and are translat- 
ing the most portentous works which 
they had no time to read in the leis- 
urely days of peace. There are sur- 
prizingly few new books about Aus- 
tria-Hungary or France, and not so 
many about Russia as there should 
be. A “cultured person” used to be 
defined as “one who has been to 
Italy.” Most cultured persons wrote 
a book about it. It was, as Howells 
once said, the favorite American pas- 
time. Howells ought to know, for few 
have indulged in it so freely as he. 
At any rate, Italy, which used to 
head the list of travel books, has now 
dropt out of sight. There is in 
fact a conspicuous slump in illustrat- 
ed travel books and all works on the 
fine arts. This is the chance for our 
American artists and publishers to 
show what they can do, now while 
they are freed from the competition 
of effete Europe and the pauper labor 
of antiquity. But perhaps they are 
showing what they can do. 

Comparing the list of new Ameri- 
can books for 1915 with that for 
1913, we are struck first by the jump 
in religious books which have ousted 
sociological books from their place 
next to the fiction, and sent it down 
to fifth. In fact religion would stand 
at the head of the list now if we add- 
ed to it, as we might justifiably, a 
part of those classed under philoso- 
phy. Third in the 1915 list stands 
history, which has jumped up from 
the ninth place, and then comes po- 
etry and drama, which used to be 
eighth in the number of books pub- 
lished during the year. 








Librarians confirm the inferences 
as to the change in popular taste sug- 
gested by the lists of new books. Be- 
yond question there is more serious 
reading done in this country than be- 
fore the war. Frivolous works are 
not discarded, and there is no reason 
why they should be, but there are 
more frequent calls for books on his- 
tory, geography, and international 
relations. Of course many patrons of 
the public library, who under stimu- 
lus of the war mustered up courage to 
call for a history, have had their curi- 
osity fully satisfied by a single vol- 
ume and have never drawn another. 
The thirst for “war-books,” any kind 
of war-books, manifested in the fal! 
of 1914, was quickly slaked, and the 
publishers who in those days bought 
up everything of the sort they could 
get hold of, now wish they had the 
white paper instead of the remain- 
ders in their storehouses. 

Many of these war-books deserved 
no better fate than to be overwhelmed 
by the flood of later ephemerals. But 
among them are many important 
works of history and international 
politics that never would have been 
written or found readers except for 
the war. There is also a marked in- 
crease in the demand for informa- 
tion about the West Indies, Central 
and South America, and China, espe- 
cially in regard to trade opportuni- 
ties. The same impulse shows itself 
in the desire for Spanish lessons. 
Classes in Spanish have quadrupled 
in some of our schools and colleges, 
and a few are giving Portuguese. 
There is unprecedented demand for 
books on business methods and ap- 
plied science. 


MORE POETRY 


HESE changes in public taste 

may be accounted for on merce- 
nary motives. Not so the astonishing 
interest taken in poetry and drama. 
This is a world-wide movement, 
stronger in Europe than here. But in 
Europe it is simply the lyrical expres- 
sion of an exalted patriotism. In Ger- 
many the output of poetry is said to 
be many times what it was formerly. 
In England and France both new and 
old verse is more read than ever. 
The lyrics are sufficiently genuine 
to enable us to detect changes in na- 
tional feelings. Lissauer has apolo- 
gized for his Hassgesang against 
England, for which he was decorated 
by the Kaiser. Marthold, let us hope, 
is ashamed of his Chant de Haine 
against Germany. English temper, on 
the contrary, seems to be slowly ris- 
ing toward the boiling point. It looks 
as tho John Bull would begin to get 
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“fighting-mad” about the time Ger- 
mania became cool and rational. 

In this country we have not felt 
this emotional glow, and our revived 
interest in poetry is more the appre- 
ciation of the dilettante than the need 
for an outlet for overcharged feel- 
ings. We are still in the fin de siecle 
stage; more concerned with form 
than message, with the trying of 
new tricks in meter and typography. 
Now whether we shall have vers libre 
or vers enchainé does not matter 
much. The only essential thing for 
live poetry is that it shall mean some- 
thing, that it shall be a fitting ex- 
pression of real feeling. A great lit- 
erature is that inspired by a great 
purpose. 

In British fiction, too, there is evi- 
dent a hightened tone that is lacking 
in the American. Not having shared 
in the dangers and sufferings of Eu- 
rope, we miss the blessing that 
comes with such trials when nobly 
borne, the spirit of heroism and self- 
sacrifice, the deeper insight into the 
fundamental verities of life. The 
transformation which has come over 
the British temperament is described 
with marvelous skill by H. G. Wells 
in his latest novel, “Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through.” Tho doubtless all writ- 
ten since the war began, the first 
half of the book reflects the unper- 
turbed and settled life of the ante- 
bellum period and the latter half deals 
with the successive phases of emo- 
tion aroused by the war. In the final 
chapter, where Mr. Britling, who has 
lost his eldest son, attempts to write 
a letter to the parents of a young 
German who had been a member of 
his family and had also fallen in the 
war, the reader is brought face to 
face with the deepest problems of 
theology and the meaning of life. 
These are pages that for fineness of 





feeling and thoro thinking are not 
to be matched from any of Mr. 
Wells’s voluminous writings hitherto. 

A similar change of mood with in- 
crease of power is apparent in Hugh 
Walpole if we compare “The Gods 
and Mr. Perrin,” published before 
the war, with his latest novel, “The 
Dark Forest.” Both deal with the 
same problem, the psychology of 
forced intimacy. In “Mr. Perrin” we 
have a semi-satirical, highly humor- 
ous story of the isolated, monastic 
life of the English public school, 
where the masters, compelled to live 
together, rub up against one another 
and get on each other’s nerves until 
the festering feud breaks out into a 
fight. In “The Dark Forest” we have 
a group of nurses and doctors in the 
Russian Red Cross who, in spite of 
their self-sacrificing work are sub- 
jected to the same irritation due to 
the constant commingling of incom- 
patible temperaments. They are no 
less liable to human frailties than the 
English schoolmasters, but the book 
is written in a nobler style, and with 
a deeper sympathy. It does not omit 
the horrors and ugliness of hospital 
work, the flies and the smells and the 
blood, but it is not treated in the 
manner of the decadent realists: 
These carrion crows of literature 
have flown from Europe, but are still 
to be found in America. Such in- 
stances of the changed spirit of 
European literature might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

In spite of our sympathy for suf- 
ferings of the belligerent nations 
and our very real and deep distress 
at the calamity that has befallen 
Europe, it is impossible for us to be 
affected as strongly as those who are 
fighting for life, and so the war has 
not had the same influence upon 
American literature. The most con- 


spicuous effect here is the hightening 
of our national self-consciousness. 
There is noticeable a revival of mili- 
taristic patriotism and a renewal of 
emphasis upon those principles and 
ideals that divide America from 
Europe. 


THE GLADIOLA BOOKS 


HERE is also manifest as a reac- 

tion from the long strain upon 
our sympathies adisposition to ignore 
not only the war but whatever else 
is repugnant in life. This feeling has 
given rise to an ostrich-literature of 
astonishing extent and variety. The 
movement in its best forms may be 
what William James called it, “the 
religion of healthy-mindedness”; in 
its worst forms it is hardly more 
than a callous hedonism. A single 
Mark Tapley is a blessing to the com- 
munity, but when everybody tries to 
look on the bright side of things all 
at once, there is apt to be a jam and 
toes get stepped on. Some one has de- 
fined a pessimist as “one who has 
been living in the society of opti- 
mists.” It is to be feared that an 
overdose of the gladiola books will 
plunge us later into Schopenhaueran 
gloom. If we do too much whistling to 
keep our courage up we are likely to 
get down in the mouth. 

War is not history. It is an inter- 
ruption to history. Old Time with the 
sithe comes to the front of the stage 
and announces “an intermission of a 
few years while the scenes are being 
shifted.” Then all is darkness and we 
hear the rumble and crash of falling 
buildings. Finally the dread wait is 
over, the lights are turned up and we 
breathe freely once more. What scene 
we will find set when we see again 
and what act will be rehearsed we 
cannot tell. But scraps of paper show 
which way the wind blows. 











GOTTERDAMMERUNG BEFORE VERDUN 


BY MORRIS GILBERT 


A war-gaunt shape with bitter care 











Submissive to a madman’s word? 


Bows o’er a misty clavichord? 


No 








Leans to his task, and waits until, 
Some twilight, ’neath the shrapnel flare 
Release may work its dreary will 
Who is it standing, massive, still, 


What Beethoven on Dead Man’s Hill 


O frantic Prussian, you have flung 
Doom’s torch to bring a sorry day. 


The murk can ever light the way 
That shone of old—the swift fine play 

Of thought and art and industry .... 
When Youth, flame-crowned, expired toda 
You stabbed the heart of Germany! 


As twilight creeps the shadows creep 

To trenches where death never dies. 

That youth who sleeps a deathy sleep 

Looked up wide-eyed,—with Heine’s eyes! 

There, sorrowful, in rapt surmise 

What wasted Goethe bends his head? 

What child hearts break where some Grimm lies, 
Wondering that the thorn-rose bled? 


shrapnel-tuft ablaze among 
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Press Illustrating Paul Thompson 
Russian riflemen are protected by a portable steel barricade with loopholes. Seour Julie, given the “Legion of Honor.” 


Underwood & Underwood 
This lift, swung from ship to shore, is one of numerous new devices to make it easier for wounded soldiers sent home. 
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© American Press 
Ten thousand people took part in Yule 


200th anniversary pageant 


These children danced the progress of learning 


Underwood & Underwood 


The U. S. Supreme Court: Justices Brandeis, Pitney, McReynolds, Clark, Day, McKenna, White, Holmes, Van Devanter. 
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WE WANT HUGHES: WHYe 


BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


E want Hughes: to 

maintain the _ rights 

guaranteed by interna- 

tional law to nations 
that live at peace. Insistence on neu- 
tral rights and enlargement of their 
range and application have been the 
great contribution made by the 
United States to the law of nations. 
But never since the Republic came 
into existence have our neutrality 
rights been so ruthlessly, so gener- 
ally, and so persistently violated as 
they have been during the present 
war; and seldom, if ever, has an ad- 
ministration been so weak and in- 
effective in defending those rights 
as the Wilson administration. 


NATIONAL SAFETY 


We want Hughes: to protect the 
honor and safety of the country. 
This is not a matter of adroit party 
leadership or “masterful control” of 
legislation, which the supporters of 
President Wilson celebrate among his 
preéminent achievements. The main- 
tenance of the national safety and 
honor calls for far-seeing and saga- 
cious statesmanship and high admin- 
istrative efficiency. This administra- 
tion has been signally lacking both in 
foresight to anticipate issues and in 
prompt and resolute handling of them 
when they became visible to every- 
body. Shall we entrust for another 
term of four years the honor and 
safety of the nation to Mr. Wilson 
and the men he appoints to assist him 
—Mr. Bryan, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and their associates in the ad- 
ministration both at home and 
abroad? Or shall we recall the Re- 
publican party to power under the 
true and tried leadership of the man 
who as governor gave to New York 
State one of the most efficient ad- 
ministrations in her history? 





IRRESOLUTION 


Morris 


THE WILSON NATIONAL GUARD 


WEAKNESS 


We want Hughes: to represent 
America to the warring nations of 
the world. Americans love peace; but 
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they do not want a leader who, when 
their recognized rights are trampled 
under foot, proclaims that we are “too 
proud to fight.” Americans want 





Illustrations drawn for The Independent by W. C. Morris 
WE POINT WITH PRIDE 


peace with honor, not peace with dis- 
honor. The former is secured by 
prompt, firm insistence on our rights; 
the latter is the result of procrastina- 
tion, vacillation, and surrender. 

They boast they have kept us out 
of war. But weakness and irresolu- 
tion are no protection against war. 
And the use of strong and menacing 
language in the conduct of our nego- 
tiations with other governments 
which is not made good by perform- 
ance is a direct invitation to war. 
But what nation has wanted to fight 
with us? All the great nations of 
the world except America are fight- 
ing for their lives and the last thing 
any of them would do is to add 
America to its list of enemies. On 
the other hand Mr. Wilson’s Mexican 
policy has involved sending our naval 
vessels and a considerable part of our 
regular army into Mexico, where the 
latter remains, and also the assem- 
blage at the present time on the 
border of the largest military force 
we have ever gathered together since 
the Civil War. And the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army has just 
officially decided that we are in a 
state of war with Mexico. 

Mr. Hughes is a man of peace. But 
he is also a man of recognized sin- 
cerity, stability, and firmness of pur- 
pose. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


We want Hughes: to protect 
American citizens abroad. The Demo- 
cratic platform four years ago de- 
clared that the rights of American 
citizens followed them thruout the 
world and they should be protected 
in both their lives and property. But 
American citizens abroad have not 
been protected by this administra- 
tion: on the contrary they have been 
murdered on land and sea and their 
government at Washington has done 
nothing to protect them. When in all 
American history has American citi- 
zenship meant so little as it does to- 
day ? Hundreds of innocent American 


men, women and children have, in 
violation of the dictates of humanity 
and the law of nations, been sent to 
watery graves in the Atlantic. And 
hundreds more equally innocent have 
been foully murdered in Mexico, 
where the citizenship of Englishmen, 
Germans and Japanese has secured 
them practically complete protection. 
We want Hughes in the presidency 
that American citizenship may once 
more become a panoply of protection 
to every individual who possesses it— 
never a mere mark for the shaft of 
the foreign assassin. 

What guarantee have we that Mr. 
Hughes, if elected President, would 
protect the honor of America, secure 
her safety, and enforce thruout the 
world the rights of American citi- 
zens? First, his record as governor 
of New York proves that he is a 
man who matches words and prom- 
ises with deeds and performances. 
Secondly, here is what he is saying 


Merria 
DEAF TO AMERICAN RIGHTS 


in his speeches thruout the country, 
as I recently heard him state it to an 
audience of over 10,000 persons in 
Buffalo: 

I repeat in broad statement this: 
That we stand for the enforcement of 
all American rights on land and sea 
with respect to all nations and with 
regard to American lives, American 
ete and American commerce. We 

ave no secret understanding, we have 
no unstated purposes, we have no in- 
trigues. We simply intend that Ameri- 
can rights shall be maintained. 


POST-BELLUM DANGERS 

We want Hughes: to meet the 
dangers that will come to us after 
the European war is over. These may 
arise in consequence of a challenge of 
the Monroe Doctrine, or of aggres- 
sive policies in Mexico, or of trade 
rivalries, or of other causes that can- 
not be foreseen. That will be the time 
to stand for American rights. Presi- 
dent Wilson is devoted to high ideals 
for what he believes to be the service 
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of humanity, but he has shown an in- 
adequate conception of American 
rights. We all hope the Mexicans may 
achieve their liberty. But it is a new 
and alarming doctrine that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in pursuing 
a policy of interference with the do- 
mestic concerns of a foreign country, 
should deliberately sacrifice Ameri- 
can lives and properties to his ideas 
of what constituted a free govern- 
ment for that country. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


We want Hughes: to protect 
American industries and the Ameri- 
ean standard of living. Everything 
points to an absolutely new situation 
with respect to international trade at 
the end of the war. It may be that 
the great nations of Europe will enter 
upon a period of economic warfare 
involving the use of offensive and 
defensive economic alliances. Such a 
thing is certainly within the bounds 
of possibility, and we should be pre- 
pared to meet it; and it is very cer- 
tain that we are to have new align- 
ments of national interests, new cus- 
toms boundaries, and new tariffs. 
We must be very sure that the United 
States will be fittingly prepared to 
meet a situation of this kind by 
prompt, decisive, constructive meas- 
ures of its own. We shall very prob- 
ably want to be able to use as a 
weapon the principles of the “maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff” which the 
Democrats threw out in 1913. We 
shall want to be able to meet dis- 
crimination against American prod- 
ucts by retaliation in kind when that 
procedure is wise. 

It is especially desirable that we 
should have the assistance of an ex- 
pert tariff board. Such a board would 
be necessary in the administration 
of a maximum and minimum tariff, 
and it would be almost indispensable 
in investigating the conditions which 
will make new tariff legislation neces- 
sary. Despite the fact that the Demo- 
crats have taken a leaf 


possible for the Democratic party to 
make a protective tariff? If the 
American people wanted a tariff for 
revenue only they might ask the 
Democratic party to make it. But that 
party does not believe in a protective 
tariff, and they could not either in 
honesty to themselves or justice to 
the subject undertake to frame one. 

What is Mr. Hughes’s position? 
He has been telling the American 
people everywhere that he is in favor 
of protection. He recognizes the new 
economic conditions that will arise 
after the war. He sees millions of 
men now in the trenches returning 
to productive industry, practising the 
efficiency and economy learned in the 
school of war, and producing at low 
wages commodities whose cheapness 
will menace the markets of America 
and endanger the standard of living 
of American working men. Mr. 
Hughes believes in protection to 
American laborers and American in- 
dustries. But he is not blind to the 
dangers associated with tariff legis- 
lation: 

I do not propose that we shall have 
tariff abuses. I have not left the career 
I desired to continue and returned to 
political activity on a summons I could 
not honorably refuse in order to parcel 
out special privileges at the expense of 
the public welfare. This matter must be 
studied. It must be done as carefully 
and as scientifically as possible. I be- 
lieve in a tariff commission. I want 
facts. We want more of expert aid in 
this country in the discharge of public 
business. ... 

We want all the aid we can get 
from a careful tariff commission, but 
tariff commissions do not legislate. It 
is Congress that legislates. The sum of 
the matter is this: If you want protec- 
tion to American industry, the protec- 
tion of the American wage scale, then 
put in power those who believe in the 
protective principle, not those who do 
not believe in it. 


ORGANIZATION OF PEACE 
We want Hughes: to be the voice 
and will of America in a world-con- 
ference at the close of the war. We 


want the law of nations re-asserted 
and re-vindicated, and those neutral 
rights, which America has always 
befriended and championed, once 
more put upon a solid foundation. We 
believe that peace is the hope and 
highest destiny of the civilized world. 
To assure the permanent mainte- 
nance of peace is the chief task of 
constructive statesmanship for this 
and later generations. The horrors of 
the present situation have robbed war 
of all its glamor and all its illusions; 
and it is saddling future generations 
with a crushing load of debt which 
will indefinitely postpone that ameli- 
oration of social and economic condi- 
tions to which the progressive spirit 
of the age had so hopefully addrest 
itself. To prevent war altogether, or 
so far as humanly practicable, is the 
problem of problems for civilized 
mankind. And, as Mr. Hughes has 
well said, “the peace of the world is 
our interest as well as the interest of 
others.” The first essential in inter- 
national reorganization is a world- 
court, and for this world-court there 
is probably no better model in exist- 
ence than the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The second essential 
is a world-parliament, or conference 
of the nations, as Mr. Hughes has put 
it, “to formulate international rules, 
to establish principles, to modify and 
extend international law so as to 
adapt it to new conditions.” Instru- 
mentalities of conciliation and arbi- 
tration would also need to be devel- 
oped. The reform is nothing less than 
a new international organization ded- 
icated to the task of preventing war. 

America will do her full duty in 
this great and beneficent undertak- 
ing. There is no incompatibility be- 
tween a firm insistence on her own 
national rights and devotion to the 
ideals of peace, disarmament, arbi- 
tration, and a tribunal of interna- 
tional justice for herself and for the 
world. Mr. Hughes’s firm insistence 
on American rights, 








from the Republican 
book by recommending 
such a board, we can 
have no confidence that 
they are willing really 
to put the thing thru. 
Moreover, recent ap- 
pointments—those, for 
example, on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
—have not been such as 
to justify us in expect- 
ing that Mr. Wilson, if 
re-elected, would be 
willing to select and 
appoint competent ex- 
perts for such posi- 
tions. 

How, indeed, is it 








WHAT HUGHES WOULD DO 


“You ask what road I propose to travel. These are 
the principles which mark it—an Executive respon- 
sible to the whole nation; a Cabinet chosen from our 
ablest men; a foreign policy that stands courteously 
but firmly and consistently for American rights; a 
flag that protects the American citizen in his lawful 
rights wherever his legitimate business may take 
him; a preparation for trade competition which shall 
protect all groups of American workmen; a govern- 
ment supervision of business, which, while prevent- 
ing abuses, will act on the assumption that the aver- 
age business man is honest, and, finally, a domestic 
policy which looks to industrial peace and coépera- 
tion, not to industrial war.” 


his experience as chief 
executive of the Em- 
pire State, his admin- 
istration of interna- 
tional law in the Su- 
preme Court of the 
United States, com- 
bined with his high 
character, great abil- 
ity, and tested states- 
manship, preéminently 
qualify him to speak 
and act for America in 
the coming world-con- 
ference. 

We want Hughes: 
to be the next Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. 
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WILSON TESTED, HUGHES DANGEROUS 


AS Lincoln showing his 

customary intelligence 

when he warned against 

changing horses in the 
middle of a stream? We are at peace 
in the middle of a world-war. We are 
prosperous, with a prosperity that is 
diffused thru all classes and safe- 
guarded by constructive legislation. 
Is this, of all times, the moment to 
experiment? 

And what an experiment! Mr. 
Hughes, to hold his motley followers 
together — Progressives and Old 
Guard, Jingoes and Susan B. special- 
ists, consolidated wealth and Ger- 
many-first fanatics—has been com- 
pelled to talk wishy-washy emptiness. 
We can guess little of his intentions, 
but the ideas which Mr. Hughes has 
come nearest to making articulate 
are these: 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


1. He would intervene in Mexico, to 
protect American dollars, at what- 
ever cost to Mexican aspirations, to 


Morris 

HE WOULD GO AFTER ENGLAND WITH 

SOME KIND OF A BIG STICK, NOT PRE- 
CISELY MENTIONED 


American ideals, and to Latin-Amer- 
ican confidence. 

2. He would go after England with 
some kind of a big stick, not precise- 
ly mentioned. As the German Herold, 
of New York, puts it: “Of all the dec- 
larations which the Republican can- 
didate has thus far made, that of 
Monday in Philadelphia is by far the 
most important. In the Quaker City 
Mr. Hughes touched on the interfer- 
ence of England with American busi- 
ness. He did not actually mention 
England by name, but his words left 
no room for doubt about his mean- 
ing.” 

THE GERMANY-FIRST VOTE 


The same paper says: 

“Every citizen of German origin 
should cast his vote for Hughes.” 

Will R. MacDonald, one of the 
most conspicuous organizers of the 
campaign against the President 
among citizens with foreign preju- 
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Summing up the arguments for 
Both Sides of the Presidential Cam- 
paign, the spokesmen for Repub- 
licans and Democrats, Jacob Gould 
Schurman and Norman Hapgood, 
point out the principal reasons for 
electing Mr. Hughes or for re- 
electing President Wilson. A sur- 
vey of the series of articles which 
they have written for the Inde- 
pendent — published every other 
week, beginning with the first issue 
in August—presents fully and im- 
partially the various phases of the 
presidential campaign and the pop- 
ular arguments which are advanced 
for both wparties—THE EDITOR. 




















dices, after the Philadelphia speech 
said: 

This speech by Mr. Hughes was per- 
fectly satisfactory to all our leaders in 
the East, North, West and South. His 
speech should satisfy every one that in 
this election we will secure the services 
of a real American President and from 
this time on it is to be understood that 
organization leaders will instruct all of 
their section leaders and others to do all 
that is possible to bring about the elec- 
tion of Mr. Hughes. 

The Staats-Zeitung said: 

German-Americans, who as citizens 
of the United States were received by 
Mr. Hughes, to whom he as an Ameri- 
can declared that the interests of Amer- 
ica stand before all others, are thereby 
firmly convinced that Charles E. 
Hughes is worthy of the confidence of 
all American citizens and that his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the United 
States will be a blessing. 

Nobody, except certain big finan- 
cial interests, is working so hard for 
Hughes as these Germany-first peo- 
ple are. They believe that they nomi- 
nated him. They believe that his dec- 
laration about England was in re- 
sponse to their pressure, They know 
that if he is elected it can only be 
thru their votes. It is a strange thing, 
this mobilizing of the German-Amer- 
icans against Wilson. The big, out- 
standing fact is that by patience he 
made a settlement with Germany, 
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in place of war. As to Hughes; with 
the influences behind him, an acci- 
dent might very well push him into 
war, with either Germany or Eng- 
land. 

So with the Irish. There is some 
defection among them, no doubt, yet 
they of all men ought to be for the 
President who is for the under dog. 
The Mexican internal troubles are 
exactly like the historical Irish land- 
lord blight. 

Among 16,000,000 people the land 
belongs to 600,000. Wilson has shown 
sympathy with the 16,000,000—that 
is the substance of the Mexican 
policy. 

OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


What would our foreign relations 
be like from November 8 to March 4 
if Hughes were elected? What would 
they be like after March 4? 

38. He would have recommended 
our bankers to take part in the six- 
power loan in China, with our army 
and our navy pledged to this invest- 
ment. 

4. He has no ideas about the great 
submarine settlement, except that he 
would have gone to war with Ger- 
many if the “Lusitania” had gone 
down after the warning with which 
he imagines he would have met the 
newspaper advertisement. 

5. He would help to upset the pres- 
ent tariff. He thinks no prosperity is 
sound that is not based on a Hanna 
tariff. Senator Gallinger says that 
the Payne-Aldrich act was too much 
of a concession to reformers, and 
that the Republican party will go 
back to the Dingley act. 


MERELY INFERENCE 


These are the only matters of 
importance on which Mr. Hughes 
has spoken so that I can understand. 
By inference it is possible to reach 
his views on other subjects. He tele- 
graphed Everett Colby to persuade 
his infant son to be a regular Repub- 
lican instead of a Progressive Repub- 
lican. He ignored Johnson in Califor- 
nia. He has talked Old Guard doc- 
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trine on every economic question. His 
conduct has driven Progressives like 
John M. Parker, Bainbridge Colby, 
Matthew Hale, Victor Murdock, Her- 
bert Croly, Walter Lippmann, Rev. 
Percy Grant, Miss Jane Addams, 
Miss Mary McDowell, Miss Lillian 
Wald, to support the President, as 
well as Republicans of similar intel- 
lectual standing, Rev. Washington 
Gladden being added to the list since 
my last article was written. Also so- 
cialists of the type of English Wal- 
ling and Ernest Poole. 

Hughes is backed with the ut- 
most enthusiasm by concentrated, 
specially privileged wealth. There 
is every reason to surmise, there- 
fore, that he would sign a bill 
repealing the Federal Reserve Act 
and substituting Senator Aldrich’s 
proposal still further to strengthen 
the money trust. The same interests 
are opposed to the income tax, and 
presumably Mr, Hughes would sign a 
bill for its repeal. They are opposed 
to the clauses of the Clayton act 
which have done justice at last to 
labor. For a long time there has been 
kept alive in labor the belief that the 
courts were an instrument of privi- 
lege. 

If Mr. Hughes should sign a bill 
taking away this fairness, tardily 
granted to labor, the trend toward 
industrial justice, and with it indus- 
trial harmony, would be unhappily 
checked. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


And so with the eight-hour princi- 
ple. Whenever labor gains anything 
the conservatives become most in- 
genious in discovering reasons for 
being shocked. If they cannot view 
with alarm the thing itself, they can 
be equally discontented over the 
method of its accomplishment. The 
unions made no demands of the Pres- 
ident or Congress. They were ready 
to use their constitutional right 
of striking. 

It was the country at large that 
asked the President to stop a great 
calamity that would have tied up 
industry, brought suffering and pov- 
erty everywhere, starved babies, and 


increased inter-class bitterness. So 
clear was this demand that 74 Re- 
publicans voted for the settlement in 
the House, the Republicans in the 
Senate did not use their privilege of 
debating, and Mr. Hughes never 
opened his mouth until the law was 
signed. 

The President could not get his 
whole program thru at once. He de- 
sired a penalty for overtime, thus 
making it more necessary for the 
railroads actually to initiate the 
eight-hour plan. It would require 
only a little extra efficiency on their 
part, not nearly as much as they have 
put into effect since Mr. Brandeis 
made his $1,000,000 a day estimate. 
The basis of a day’s work is in miles, 
not directly in hours. It is 100 miles 
a day for freight. This distance now 
takes, on the average, ten hours. Make 
it take eight hours and the saving 
will be sufficient to meet the eight- 
hour demand. The railroad managers, 
more especially the banks, preferred 
a tie-up to a settlement, because they 
believed that after the distress of a 
few days, by granting the eight-hour 
day, they could receive in return the 
right to raise rates without investi- 
gation. 


THE GIST OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Such is the simple gist of this 
controversy. That Mr. Wilson means 
to complete his program, preventing 
such situations in the future, every- 
body knows. Shall we go back to the 
reactionaries to help us solve these 
complex modern industrial problems, 
when the United States is already in 
that respect at least a generation be- 
hind the best thought of European 
countries? 

Hughes, then, would bring danger 
to peace, to good-will among nations, 
to American solidarity. He would 
have the Germans and the predatory 
interests as his expectant friends. He 
would be definitely committed to the 
Tory side in regard to industrial 
questions. 


WHERE WILSON STANDS 


And Wilson, what of him? Could 
there, my friends, be a greater 
contrast? The one carps at our much- 


tried President. He offers nothing. 
He marches at the head of an army 
whose legions are captained by 
Smoot, Perkins and the Staats-Zei- 
tung, whose watchwords are dissen- 
sion and distrust. The other, after 
three and a half years in your service, 
stands tested by sudden and violent 
emergencies, with his record in his 
hands. 

His is a list resplendent with 
domestic achievement, with promises 
fulfilled. It pictures a series of for- 
eign perils safely and honorably sur- 
mounted. Truly, Lincoln’s judgment 
was scarcely put to a more drastic 
trial. Only Washington had a more 
gigantic onslaught of circumstance 
to meet and solve. Beyond those two 
there is no President into whose 
term has been crowded such a volume 
of perplexity and triumph. For my 
part, I have been a student of Amer- 
ican history; I belong to no party; I 
voted in 1914 for four Republicans, 
three Democrats, and two Socialists; 
and, with the verdict of the United 
States about to be rendered, I am 
firm in the conviction that Wilson’s 
presidency has given more to his peo- 
ple than the presidency of any man 
except the immortal two. To fail in 
appreciation on November 7 would be 
to present to Europe a confused, di- 
vided front. It would mean rash ex- 
periment in the midst of storm. It 
would discourage orderly progress 
and bring us back to the conflicts of 
Hanna’s day. 

If the hundred million voters are 
predominantly brave, as I believe 
they are, and appreciative of service; 
if their faces are turned, not timidly 
back over their shoulders, but hap- 
pily forward; then will they speak in 
a clear, strong voice on November 7. 
Then will they answer petty criti- 
cisms against our President, whether 
those criticisms are hurled by Ger- 
many or England, by selfish wealth 
or internal] disloyalty, by dull parti- 
zanship or the thwarted strife for 
office. 

This is a critical autumn for 
America, and the issue is clear; loy- 
alty to her leader is loyalty to her- 
self. 

















ELIOT TO WILSON 


BY PERCY MACKAYE 


Harvard, by that old man emeritus 

Now in his noblest prime, virile, unbent 

Young Harvard, by her one-time President 

To Princeton’s, now the nation’s, speaks for us 
Our challenge to the moment perilous 

That holds the world: clear-lens’d and eloquent, 
His vision questions of the vast event 

And bids us choose: shall it be thus—or thus? 


Seldom great scholars are great citizens: 

When there are two, whose doctorate degrees 

Flash fire with faith in young democracies, 

Their country kindles to their common sense 

And claims them proudly: so, when men like these 
Clasp hands, America has found defense. 




















PANTOMIME: AN ART REBORN 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN DRAMATISTS ” 


HERE has just come to this 

country from abroad an old 

form of entertainment — 

about the oldest there is in 
the history of the theater. It is a pan- 
tomime, “Pierrot the Prodigal,” with 
the hero our time-honored Pierrot, 
and with the heroine, Columbine, 
masking under the guise of a little 
French laundress, Phrynette. 

In the history of pantomime we 
have to look to Italy as the source 
from which sprang the entire Harle- 
quinade family. Both France and 
England, in literature and in the the- 
ater, transplanted “cuttings” from 
the parent stem. And so we find the 
French Pierrot and the English 
clown to be first cousins, however dif- 
ferent in temperament, The blood 
which flows thru them is drawn 
from the Comedia del’ Arte—the 
Italian form of comedy, recalled to us 
by this modern prototype now play- 
ing in New York—“Pierrot the Prod- 
igal.” It was brought from Paris by 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, who always 
brings things worth while for our 
pleasure. 

Operagoers in “Pagliacci,” thea- 
tergoers in Barrie’s “Pantaloon” and 
Barker’s “Prunella” have seen the 
traditional characters of pantomime, 
but only as they appear in the spoken 
drama. Reinhardt’s orien- 


pete with the spoken drama in 
the theater, we said: ‘However 
much we deplore the competi- 
tion, it will at least do this for 
the stage—it will afford the actor 
a better opportunity than ever before 
to perfect himself in his mimetic 
powers, which have sadly gone 
astray. It will make him surer, more 
clear-cut, more interpretative—both 
in facial expression and in manner.” 
But nothing of the kind has resulted. 
‘The moving picture play holds thru 
no forceful mimetic ability on the 
part of the individual actor, but. thru 
nervous excitation of narrative inter- 
est, created by constant change of 
scene, in which the actor simply fig- 
ures as one of the accessories. 
Thruout the entire production of 
“Pierrot the Prodigal” the compari- 
son of moving picture and panto- 
mime kept recurring to our mind. 
Here was a moving picture play, a 
continuous flow of action, telling a 
story by means of its most signifi- 
cant scenes. Without words, actors 
were employed—just as in the cellu- 
loid drama. But there was this differ- 
ence: the delicate shades of action, 
the almost imperceptible flickers of 
expression which often, in legitimate 
acting, constitute the hair-line be- 
tween laughter and tears, the kinetic 


element which is the heart of moving 
picture action, were missing. After 
pondering a little over the difference, 
one came to realize that pantomime, 
such as we had years ago,—and 
“Pierrot the Prodigal” is its proto- 
type—is not so much kinetic as it is 
mimetic. 

In the history of the theater, the 
tradition is that pantomime in Eng- 
land flourished around 1724, because 
of the fact that one John Rich, an 
actor, -not being endowed with a far- 
reaching or expressive voice, possest 
the exceptional ability of telling a 
story by “miming” it. His success in 
so doing called down upon him the 
wrath of no less a person than David 
Garrick. For Garrick was against 
what he considered to be an illegiti- 
mate form of entertainmént; he was 
against pantomime as an end in it- 
self, and not against the ability to 
imitate, by which an actor thru gest- 
ure or pose, conveys a mood, thought 
or command. 

Now, pantomime is an exceptional 
form of drama; it is a deviation from 
the normal idea of what a play is. 
Perhaps we should say that the play 
is a deviation from it, inasmuch as 
pantomime is of an earlier growth. 
Nothing can take away from the fact 
that pantomime is the heart and soul 
of acting. It is the founda- 





tal orgy, “Sumurun,” gave 
us the wordless play, but 
the Harlequin family had 
nothing to do with the 
plot. In America, we have 
witnessed during the past 
years interpretative danc- 
ing—beginning with Isa- 
dora Duncan, Pavlowa, 
Genée, and culminating 
with the Ballet Russe— 
where mood and action 
have interpreted music; 
just as in the highest 
forms of music, music has 
interpreted action and 
mood, whether spiritual 
or physical. Everywhere 
around us we have been 
given those elements in 
our playhouse which, if 
they had been acknowl- 
edged and concentrated by 
our actors as an art in it- 
self, would have resulted 
in a renaissance of pan- 
tomime both here and in 
England. 

Some time ago, when 
the moving picture, as a 
wordless form of. enter- 





tion on which every big 
actor stands, and it is the 
unexpected rock on which 
every small actor falls. 
One night, while Junius 
Brutus Booth was playing 
Sir Giles Overreach, an 
actor playing opposite him 
forgot his lines while 
watching spellbound the 
terror in Booth’s eyes. 
Much of the critical com- 
ment on actors of the past 
stresses their ability to 
convey emotion and story 
by means of pantomime. 
But today, the theater has 
discounted this funda- 
mental art; most of our 
actors no longer have abil- 
ity to imitate an emotion 
without speaking at the 
same time. And yet near- 
ly all of them have had a 
taste of photo-acting. 
The moving-picture has 
failed to take a permanent 
place in the drama as a 
useful agent in the train- 
ing of actors just because 
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PIERROT WOOS PHRYNETTE 


it has failed to develop its 
pantomimic side. 
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“Pierrot the Prodigal” 
could not be played by 
American actors, because 
they have no training in 
the art of pantomime. 
There should be more of 
it on our stage. As an art 
it does not exist for the 
American actor. There are 
but three or four players 
in New York today who 
have the ability, and they 
are representatives of an- 
other generation. 

In Mr. Ames’s company 
there are two newcomers 
in pantomime—both Eng- 
lish girls, and one a stu- 
dent of that clever artist, 
Yvette Guilbert. But 
neither of them has shown 
that ability to convey by 
look or pose what they 
were meant to say without 
words. One played Pier- 
rot, and was too feminine; 
but her lack was partly 
overcome by the music 
which served as an accompaniment. 
The other played Phrynette, the fickle 
laundress who is the cause of Pier- 
rot’s downfall, and, fresh and dainty 
tho she was, neither face nor figure 
could compensate for her inability to 
suggest her story without words. 

It was M. Clerget—the Belgian ac- 
tor—who showed us the true mean- 
ing of pantomime, who interpret- 
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CLERGET, MASTER MIME 


ed the true spirit of the an- 
cient art. One superlative scene in 
especial would alone test and pro- 
claim his power. Pierrot, in love 
with Phrynette, determines to fly 
with her to Paris, and in order 
to do so he decides to steal money 
from his father’s strong-box, while 
the old man .Clerget) sits before 
a lamp with his wife and reads 


his paper. What he reads 
is left for Clerget’s face 
to tell us. Try it yourself, 
if it is such an easy mat- 
ter. Yet to us watching 
Clerget, there was no 
doubt that Le Temps con- 
tained much gossip, much 
impropriety, much mur- 
der on that particular 
day. It was a sheer joy to 
watch his method. 

It is perfectly right that 
pantomime should make 
use of all the accessories 
of drama, except the spok- 
en word. In the second act 
of “Pierrot the Prodigal” 
the whole tone of Phry- 
nette’s coquetry, of Pier- 
rot’s disillusionment, is 
beautifully accentuated by 
the music score of André 
Wormseser. 

When the last act 
brought Pierrot home to 
his grief-stricken parents, 
two new characteristics of 
pantomime became clearly defined to 
us: first, the almost tragic depths to 
which Clerget carried his “miming,” 
which exploded the general belief 
that the emotional range of panto- 
mime is limited, and usually tends 
toward excessive comedy; and, sec- 
ond, that pantomime might become a 
mold for new ideas and emotions. 

New York City 
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THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


BY MARCUS M. MARKS 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


OU hear much of the wealth, 

the business, the pleasures of 

the City of New York, but 

little of its heart. Many peo- 
ple frankly call New York heartless 
—others say it is cold, calculating, in- 
hospitable, unresponsive. 

They are wrong! Because New 
York does not wear its heart on its 
sleeve, it cannot fairly be called 
heartless. The real heart is never ex- 
ternal, nor in physical evidence like 
the hand and face. But touch the 
pulse of brotherhood, ask for help 
for the unfortunate, whether at home 
or abroad, and there is an immediate 
response from a warm, full-blooded 
heart. 

New Yorkers are busy; they live 
rapidly; many sensations are crowd- 
ed into a day. A stranger coming to 
town may easily mistake this rush, 
this absorption, for selfishness, for 
lack of interest, for coldness. He sees 


our streets, our skyscrapers, our 
shops, our theaters, cur hotels, but he 
does not see us as we really are. He 
sees the outside, but not the inside. 
Let him pierce the surface, and he 
will find good-will, fraternity, sin- 
cerity. 

Naturally, society here is complex; 
there is no single standard, no gen- 
eral type. The heart of New York is 
sympathetic—not exclusively with 
any single class of humanity, but 
with all human beings. There is no 
part of the world which can suffer 
without causing a thrill of pain in 
the heart of New York. Its veins and 
arteries flow with the fine blood of 
England, Ireland, Germany, Austria, 
France, Russia, Rumania, Italy, 
Japan, and other countries. 

I say the fine blood advisedly. It 
takes fine blood to inspire a man to 
leave one’s native land and brave the 
adventure of building a new home in 


a far-off country. Those who have 
come to the United States have there- 
by shown a desire to grasp the broad- 
er opportunity and to secure the ad- 
vantages of our free government. We 
are a land of pioneers. We have ties 
of kindred everywhere. New York 
is the world’s nerve-center; the heart 
of the world. It bleeds for those who 
are suffering in the awful war abroad 
—it yearns for the end of destruction 
of human life and property. Would 
that we could help quickly to bring 
peace with justice. Such permanent 
peace is bound to come soon; whole- 
sale slaughter is bound to cease. 
Science is bringing the ends of the 
world together. The ocean is grow- 
ing smaller; we can almost reach 
across the waters and clasp our 
brothers’ hands. The heart of New 
York is warm for the establishment 
of universal brotherhood. 
New York City 
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A FEW AUTUMN NOVELS 

In the crowd of autumn fiction a 
dozen books, perhaps, have made their 
way to the front; some by reason of 
the name on the title page, others by 
sheer force of originality and personal- 
ity. Of the latter class is Casuals of the 
Sea, by William McFee. Its distinc- 
tion lies partly in the theme but 
particularly in the style, which is quite 
out of the ordinary. It is not an en- 
tirely pleasant book. Some of it is 
delightfully humorous, some of it is 
calmly sordid, all of it is convincing and 
interesting. It is the story of a North 
London family: a boy who went for a 
soldier, a girl who “went wrong,” and 
a boy who went to sea. Each of them had 
a desire to break loose from a conven- 
tional, narrow existence, a longing for 
romance. They are not geniuses, they 
are merely casuals, but each of them 
had a little of the divine spark. 

The idea of reincarnation is always 
fascinating, whether you take it seri- 
ously or not. Algernon Blackwood 
makes you believe in it implicitly thru 
the whole length of Julius LeVallon. 
The book tells how three souls met 
again after a million years and tried 
to set right a wrong committed in a 
former “section.” There is overmuch 
repetition but the difficult theme is skil- 
fully handled and the style is beautiful 
and melodious. 

Stacy Aumonier may be new to the 
reading public, but his is no ’prentice 
hand. He can paint with vivid realism a 
life utterly sordid, unrelieved by one 
gleam of decency or kindness and yet 
never oppress the reader with the suf- 
focating sense that this is the whole 
story. Olga Bardel, musician, was the 
child of such a world. Braile, the por- 
trait painter, the other genius of the 
tale, was reared among the decencies 


WILLIAM McFEE 
Engineer as well as story-teller 


of a well-ordered English home. Olga’s 
varied and sorrowful adventures and 
his inherited ideals and his memories 
bring them to the same standards. It 
is an honest, high minded tale, always 
interesting, with well drawn and living 
characters. 

The Dark Tower, by a new writer, 
Phyllis Bottome, first appeared as a 
serial and does a little suggest having 
been written on the instalment plan. 
It begins in England, with dash and 
vigor and originality. When it gets to 
Switzerland it slows down. Then the 
author gets her characters into a sit- 
uation from which she cannot extricate 
them and is driven by despair to the 
obvious course of sending the hero to the 
war, a commonplace conclusion which 
belies the promise of its beginning. 


It seems to be a present day tendency 
to write your own life into a novel, a 
good tendency, on the whole, not only 
because truth is stranger than fiction, 
but because truth is apt to be more 
accurate than fiction when dealing with 
mental reactions. The Triumph of Tim, 
by Horace Annesley Vachell, has this 
autobiographical flavor with the added 
advantage of being written by a prac- 
tised hand. The hero, who lives in an 
English village, in California and in 
France, is a man cut somewhat on the 
pattern of Kipling’s Jf; he can “lose 
it all and start at the beginning,” a man 
distinctly worth knowing. 

To finish -another person’s book is a 
thankless task; all the good is sure to 
be ascribed to the original creator and 
all the bad to you. Thankless tasks are 
sometimes worth doing, however, and 
Lucas Malet, Charles Kingsley’s daugh- 
ter, deserves thanks for hers. She has 
found a half-written novel of her fath- 
er’s, The Tutor’s Story, added to it and 
completed itso skilfully that the lines 
where old and new join are quite in- 
visible. Tho written with a lighter touch 
than most of Kingsley’s work it has the 
distinctive qualities of all his novels: 
action, romance, good characterization 
and high principle. The rising genera- 
tion is likely to scoff at it as mid- 
Victorian, but the declining, or would 
we better say the risen generation, will 
like it—and they will be quite right. 

F. Berkeley Smith has not made as 
successful a piece of work out of his 
father, F. Hopkinson Smith’s unfinished 
novel, Enoch Crane. The story deals 
with the older New York of Washing- 
ton Square which Colonel Carter knew. 
It has gleams of charm, but is obviously 
the work of two different authors. 

Multitude and Solitude is an early 
novel of John Masefield’s now pub- 
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lished for the first time in this country. 
There is much of the poet Masefield 


in the idealization of the woman, 
the tropical setting, the nervous, frag- 
mentary sentences. But it is naively 
planned, laggard in movement and 
too obvious and talky to carry much 
interest. The last third, taken by itself, 
is a good story of adventure in the 
African jungle. 

Sir Gilbert Parker seems to have 
written his latest novel because every 
so often a book is expected, rather than 
because he had a story to tell. The 
World For Sale is a not very successful 
attempt to join his two fields, Canada 
and the Orient, by setting a Romany 
chief and his daughter in a little 
French-Canadian town. There is some 
charming writing in the book and 
plenty of excitement, but it is a bit 
obviously made to order. 

The author of “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond” has failed in his recent novels 
to live up to the expectations of his 
readers and the possibilities of his own 
ability. “Viviette,” published last sea- 
son, was obviously a pot-boiler—hardly 
more than kindling wood at that. His 
latest story The Wonderful Year, tho 
still far from William J. Locke at his 
best, has more the flavor of his earlier 
work—his whimsical philosophy and 
skilful personality sketching. Monsieur 
Fortinbras, “Marchand de Bonheur,” is 
a character worth journeying to Paris 
to meet. The good French innkeeper, 
Maitre Bigourdin, and his pretty niece 
Félise are pleasantly reminiscent of the 
ante-bellum days in fiction. We sym- 
pathize with them in their reluctance 
to leave the home-like little inn at Bran- 
tome to fight in the Great War, but 
Locke insists on following the fashion 
and sees to it that the men of the party 
are provided with honorable wounds 
and the heroine with a chance to “do 
her bit” in a military hospital. 

Casuals of the Sea, by William McFee. Double- 

day, Page. $1.50. Julius LeVallon, by Alger- 

non Blackwood. Dutton. $1.50. Olga Bardel, by 

Stacy Aumonier. Century. $1.50. The Dark 

Tower, by Phyllis Bottome. Century. $1.25. 

The Triumph of Tim, by Horace Annesley 

Vachell. Doran. $1.40. The Tutor’s Story, by 

Charles Kingsley. Dodd, Mead. $1.35. Enoch 

Crame, by F. Hopkinson Smith. Scribner. 

$1.35. Multitude and Solitude, by John Mase- 

field. Macmillan. $1.35. The World For Sale, 


by Gilbert Parker. Harper. $1.35. The Wonder- 
ful Year, by W. J. Locke. Lane. $1.40. 


ENGLISHMEN OF NOTE 

Did the gentle reader know how far 
ahead of the average novel, simply in 
amusement are most of the books dully 
listed as memoirs, recollections, bio- 
graphies, what thoroly light litera- 
ture for the most part these really are, 
their sale would increase and their 
price drop somewhere within reach. 
Last year it was this country that put 
forth the most important of such 
works. 

This season the best come from 
England tho there is nothing in the 
list to match for value to us the life 
of John Hay published a year ago. 
But there is plenty of entertainment 
between the covers of Nearing Jordan, 
by Sir Henry Lucy, the third and last 
volume of Toby M. P.’s “Sixty Years 
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in the Wilderness,’ which deals mainly 
with men and affairs in England in the 
past quarter century. An extract from 
a journal of 1891 describes the mother 
of the Kaiser and throws an interest- 
ing light on her son in 1914. The Lucy 
table, for years a famous meeting place 
for notables, is the source of many 
racily told anecdotes, and: there is a 
charming account of Swinburne, who, 
when deafness had shut him off from 
intercourse with his friends still man- 
aged to communicate with the children 
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he met in his daily walk, by means of 
small packets of cakes. 

Another record of Swinburne, this 
time as a little lad, is found in Lord 
Redesdale’s story of Eton as he knew 
it sixty years ago. His Memories, be- 
ginning with Eton, cover forty years 
in the British Foreign Office. Redesdale 
was with the Russian legation during 
the piteous business that ended in the 
betrayal of Denmark by the powers. 
In Japan he watched the disappearance 
of the Shogunate and the opening of 
the new era. He describes his Japanese 
house precisely as one imagines these 
structures. “It was built of fair white 
wood and paper, not much bigger than 
a doll’s house and quite as flimsy. It 
had a tiny veranda, decked out with 
a half dozen dwarf trees, looking onto 
a miniature garden about the size of 
an Arab’s prayer carpet it 
seemed as if one must have shrunken 
and shrivelled up in order to fit one’s 
self to it.” An enlightening chapter on 
the relations of England and America 
during our Civil War shows plainly 
what the much decried diplomat may 
do and constantly is doing, to prevent 
war. 

G. E. W. Russell’s lively and infor- 
mal Portraits of the Seventies include 
the great names in politics of that 
period, men he knew in Parliament, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Parnell, Bright and 
others. 

The career of Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal is almost the history of 
Canada since 1837. For thirty years 
one of the “Wintering Partners” of the 
Hudson Bay Company, dwelling in La- 
brador, absorbed in making the fur 
business pay; then a leader in the open- 
ing of the Northwest, the main mover 
in the building of the Northern Pacific, 
Donald Smith’s life was one of adven- 
ture and hardy enterprize. At seventy- 
six he entered on a new career, as 
High Commissioner for Canada, in 
which he was to do more than any 
other one man to develop Canada’s re- 
sources and to strengthen the bonds be- 
tween the colony and England. A man 
of absolute integrity, indomitable, of far 
vision, of generous public spirit, he was 
a nation builder, and if the biography 
by Beckles Willson is seldom pictur- 
esque and seems scant of personal detail 
it deals fully with vast undertakings, 
and shows the romance of business en- 
terprize and its part in the making of 
the new land. 


Nearing Jordan, by Sir Henry W. Lucy. Dut- 
ton. $3. Memories, by Lord Redesdale, 2 vols. 
Dutton. $10. Portraits of the Seventies, by 
G. E. W. Russell, Scribner, $3.75. Lord Strath- 
cona and Mount Royal, by Beckles Willson, 
2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin. $6.50. 


ABOUT THE THEATER 


When so eminent a critic as Brander 
Matthews, the occupant of the earliest 
chair to be established in any American 
university specifically for the study of 
dramatic literature, turns aside “from 
his austere analysis of the genius of 
Sophocles and of Shakespeare, of Mo- 
liere and of Ibsen” to write A Book 
About the Theater, “to discuss the minor 
arts of the dancer and the acrobat, to 
chatter about the conjurer and the 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
NOW IN ITS 50th THOUSAND 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT 
THROUGH 


‘The most significant and impressive of Wells’ novels.’’ 


“A brilliant, stirring story of highest interest to us Americans... . 
Has wonderful pages . . gems of emotional literature. . . For clear 
thinking and strong feeling the finest picture of the crises in the Anglo- 
Saxon world that has yet been produced.”—Phila. Ledger. 


Now Sixth Edition. $1.50 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY (New Edition.) 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
Illustrations by Oliver Her- 








SALT-WATER POEMS 
AND BALLADS 
By John Masefield 


Illustrations in colors’ by 


Charles Pears. A very hand- 
some volume, containing the 
best of Mr. Masefield’s sea 


ford. One of the most remark- 
able books of recent years, il- 
lustrated in a unique and beau- 


tiful way. $2.00 


THE LONG ROAD OF 
WOMAN’S MEMORY 


songs and new poems never 
before published. $2.00 


GALLIPOLI 


John Masefield’s New Book 
The distinguished poet here 
writes of the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign, in which he took an ac- 
tive part. Illustrated. $1.25 


Jane Addams’ New Book 


A book of wide interest en- 
riched by numerous anecdotes 
and stories drawn from the 
author’s long and varied ex- 


perience. $1.25 


THROUGH RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL ASIA 


By Stephen Graham 

Stephen Graham has done 
more than any other man to 
interpret the soul of Russia to 
the Western world.—wN. Y. 
Times. $2.25 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Charles Villiers Stanford 
and Cecil Forsythe 


A complete history of music 
from the earliest times to the 
present day in a concise and 
readable form. 

Illustrated. $2.00 








New Books for Boys and Girls 


SECRET TRAILS 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 
Exciting animal stories and 
adventures in the great out of 


doors, by the foremost writer 
in this field. Jllustrated. $1.25 


POLLY TROTTER, PATRIOT 
By Alden A. Knipe and 
Emily B. Knipe 
As striking a story for girls 


as “The Maid of ’76” by the 
same authors. Illustrated. $1.25 


Two New Books by 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE HUNGRY STONES | FRUIT 
and Other Stories GATHERING 


Short stories never before pub- A sequel to the famous “Gitan- 
lished in English. jali.” 

These two new volumes and Tagore’s previously published works are 
now issued in the Bolpur Edition—a beautiful edition, celebrating Tagore’s 
visit to America this season. There are ten volumes, each having the title 
pages and end papers in colors and a photogravure frontispiece. 

Each volume in the Bolpur Edition $1.50. Limp leather $2.00. 


Send for an illustrated booklet giving a sketch of Tagore’s interesting life 
and a complete list of his writings. 

















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 




















negro minstrel, to consider the prin- 
ciples of pantomime” and “the develop- 
ment of scene-painting” the event 
promises unusual pleasure to the aver- 
age reader. But Brander Matthews is 
a bit apologetic for his subject and he 
takes some pains to justify it. “These 
loiterings and these strollings,” he says, 
“may be as profitable as that casual 
browsing about in a library, which is 
likely to enrich our memories with not 
a little interesting information that we 
might never have captured had we ad- 
hered to a rigorous and rigid course 
of study.” 

His chief interest has been given to 
the literary aspects and the art of 
drama. Now he disregards Drama with 
a capital D and considers it rather as 
“the Show Business.” “It is a far cry 
from Buffalo Bill’s Wild West to the 
CEdipus of Sophocles; but they are only 
opposite ends of a long chain which 
binds together the heterogeneous med- 
ley of so-called amusements.” 

The book is really a collection of 
essays, each devoted to some ramifica- 
tion of the Show Business, with just 
enough of its history and present use 
to give adequate background to the 
varied and pertinent comments. The 
last chapter, dealing with dramatic 
criticism, makes particularly construc- 
tive suggestions for the separation of 
“creative criticism” and newspaper re- 
viewing, the first to be thoughtful, origi- 
nal judgment, written for posterity; the 
second merely contemporary reporting. 
“Where the critic can help is by dis- 
seminating knowledge about dramatic 
art and by raising the standard of ap- 
preciation in the public at large.” 

One critic at least is at hand to meet 
these requirements — John Rankin 
Towse, for forty-three years dramatic 
critic of the New York Evening Post, 
whose memories of Sixty Years of the 
Theater have just been published—an 
entertaining and informing record of 
the “honest impressions and convictions 


-of one who has been a life-long lover 


and student of the theater, and who has 
enjoyed exceptional facilities for seeing 
it at its best and worst.” For the most 
part these are random recollections, 
based on intimate acquaintance and 
collated with discernment. They throw 
interesting sidelights on the work of 
such famous stage personalities as 
Charles Kean, Modjeska, Ellen Terry, 
the Sotherns—father and son—Bern- 
hardt, Irving and Forbes-Robertson. 
His chronicle is enlivened with anec- 
dotes, such as the explanation of Dun- 
dreary’s traditional skip, first played by 
E. A. Sothern. 

Coming on the stage at the final dress 
rehearsal (I knew him well and am telling 
the story from his own lips), he caught 
his toe in the carpet and nearly fell head- 
long, saving himself by an improvised skip. 
Miss Keene saw the skip, but not the cause 
of it, and asked indignantly whether that 
was his idea of a British nobleman. He, 
piqued by the rebuke, replied in the affirm- 
ative, repeated the skip intentionally at the 
first public performance and made the hit 
that led to fortune. 

One definite conviction stands out as 
the result of Mr. Towse’s half century’s 
study of the stage, “that is that during 
the last fifty years the art of acting 
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A Personal Stat 


From the President of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 





I wish the public to know fully of the approaching exhaustion of the India paper. issue of The 
Encyclonaedia Britannica. 

Before I hit upon the idea of using India paper in printing the Britannica, all encyclopaedia 
volumes were heavy, bulky and very awkward to consult -- volumes for the public library rather than 
for the homee.. But The Encyclopaedia Britannica.on the thin, light, opaque India- paper worked @ 
revolution in publishing, and. found a wider public than had ever used an encyclopaedia before. 

150,000 sets of the Britannica, or 4,350,000 volumes, have already been sold, of which 97.3 
per cent. were printed. on India paper. 

To keep pace with this unprecedented sale every paper mill in the world that could make India 
paper worked day and nighte WE HAVE USED 4,200 TONS, or 8,400,000 lbs. of it, whereas formerly 
only a few hundred tons were made in a year. 

I was encouraged by the wonderful success of the Britannica to print The Century Dictionary, 
the only really adequate dictionary of the English language, on the same beautiful papere I are 
ranged for this -=- and then our binder invented a new kind and style of binding which made it 
possible to issue The Century Dictionary with over 8,000 pages, formerly published in 10 volumes, 
in a single volume. A revolving rack which can be placed on any desk or table goes with each copy, 

The principal raw material of India paper is a certain kind of flax grown in Germany, Belgium 
and Great Britain. THE WAR HAS RUINED THE FLAX INDUSTRY in those countries, not only for the 
present but for years to come. It has therefore eliminated India paper from the market and made 
impossible the reprinting of the Britannica and the Century except-on old-fashioned book paper. 

This means that anyone who desires to buy either of these works in their present ideal and 
perfect form must do so soone 

The exact stocks on hand are as follows: 

(1) Of -the Cambridge Issue, with large pages and large type, more than 75,000 sets have 

been sold, and there are only 1,700 sets remaining. Of course these will all be gone 

within a very short time. 

(2) Of the Handy Volume Britannica, which is sold at 60% less than the Cambridge Issue, 

‘70,000 sets were sold by Sears, Roebuck and Co. of Chicago, who have exclusive sale of 

this issue, in the six months from January lst to July lst, and there are less than half 

that number still unsold. 

(3) There are less than 9,000 copies remaining of The Century Dictionary in its new onee 

volume form, but it is very doubtful if any of these will remain unsold by Christmas. 

The question now arises, at what price shall these remaining sets of the Britannica and the 
Century, printed on India paper -- THE LAST TYAT CAN EVER BE OFFERED-.-=- be solde 

I would be justified in asking a much higher price, not only because the India paper sets are 
so nearly exhausted, but because it is impossible to replace them. But I have decided that as The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is a great educational institution, every remaining set shall bs sold at 
the same low price that I placed on it when I supposed that I could buy all the India paper I 
wanted and could print as many sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica and The Century Dictionary as 
the public would buy. 

I am an enthusiast on the subject of India paper for large books of referencee The Encyclon- 
aedia Britannica is at least five times as handy as the same books printed on heavy paper, and 
this means that they will be used five times as frequently and therefore do five times as much goode 

Having taken so much interest in perfecting this idea, I am of course very much disappointed 
thet I cannot print, as I had expected to do, an unlimited number of copies of the Britannica and 
the Century on it, and in ordor that the public may not -1lso be disappointed by applying TOO LATE 
for the sets that are left, I now give them faIR WARNING to send in their orders without delay. 


It t-—-fro~ 


September 15, 1916. President. 














All of these sets are printed on the famous India Paper 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge issue, in 29 volumes, 1 inch thick, large pages, large type, 30,000 pages, 41,000 
authoritative articles, 44,000,000 words, 1,500 noted contributors, 15,000 illustrations, full-page plates and maps—sent for a first 
payment of $5.00 and a limited number of monthly payments of the same small amount. 


The popular edition known as The “Handy Volume” Issue is precisely the 
same as the Cambridge issue in every detail except size, and sells at 60% 





less. Each volume measures 64 inches wide by 8% inches high by 1 inch thick. Tae 8 oa rae ena 
It will be sent for a first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month for a limited period. 120 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


— . — Please send me, free, your book describing 
The Century Dictionary (revised), the only complete dictionary of the The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


English language. 325,000 words fully defined by 600,000 concise explanations, Cambridge issue. 
10,000 illustrations, more than 8,000 pages—which, by a new invention, have The, Doeutpeata Fetensian, 
been bound into a single flexible volume of instant and easy reference. Sent wad ee 
for a first payment of $1.00, to be followed by a few monthly payments of $3.00. 





C] The Century Dictionary in one volume. 


All of which are printed on the famous India paper. 


Also quote me special prices and terms on which 
these works may be purchased. 


Sets of the above can be seen at the following offices of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: 








Shhh bd 


New York, 120 West 32nd Street Philadelphia, 139 South 15th St., cor. Walnut Name Se 
Chicago, 920 Manhattan Building Cleveland, Society for Savings Building pone 
San Francisco, 783 Monadnock Building B-17 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Holiday Books 


Biography, Memoirs, etc. 
The Melancholy Tale of ‘‘Me’’: My Remembrances 
By E. H. Sotnmern. Iilustrated $3.50 net 
With Americans of Past and Present Days 
By J. J. Jusseranp, the French Ambassador to the United 
States and Dean of the Diplomatic Corps $1.50 net 
Poe’s Helen 
By CAROLINE T1cKNor. Illustrated from photographs $1.50 net 
The Passing of The Great Race. By Mapison Grant. 
With a Foreword by Henry FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 
Maps $2.00 net 
The War in Europe 
The Pangerman Plot Unmasked 
BERLIN’s FORMIDABLE PEACE-TRAP OF THE DRAWN GAME 
sy ANDRE CHERADAME, With an Introduction by Lorp CroMER 
$1.25 net 
General Joffre and His Battles 
By Raymonp Recouty (CapraiIn X). Maps 
Financial Chapters of the War 
By ALEXANDER Dana Noyes, Financial Editor of The Evening 
Post $1.25 net 
Current Questions 
The Navy as a Fighting Machine 
By Rear ApMirAL BrapLey A. FISKE 
Our First War in Mexico 
By Farnuam Bisuop. JWith illustrations and map $1.25 net 
The Free Man and The Soldier 
By Rater Barton Perry, Professor of Philosophy in Havard 
University $1.40 net 


$1.25 net 


$2.00 net 


Miscellaneous 
A Book About the Theater 
By Branper Matruews. Illustrated $2.50 net 
A Sheaf: Essays anv Sxetcurs. By Joun GALSworTHY 
$1.50 net 
Studies in Gardening 
By A. CLutron-Brock. [Illustrated 


Gift Books Beautifully Illustrated 
The Black Arrow. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Illustrated in color by N. C. WYETH 
New Cartoons. By Cuartes Dana Ginson 


The Clan of Munes 
THe TRUE Story OF THE WONDERFUL NEw TRIBE OF FAIRIES 
DISCOVERED BY FREDERICK JUDD WAUGH. 47 pictures $2.50 net 

In Dickens’s London 
By F. Hopkinson SmitH. New edition at lower price. 
Illustrated $2.00 net 

Baby’s Journal 
Illustrated in color by BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT 

Our Hispanic Southwest 
By Ernest Perxotro. With illustrations by the author $2.50 net 

Hawaii. Scenrs anv Impressions 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD. IIlustrated 


$2.00 net 


$2.25 net 
$2.50 net 


2.00 nei 


$1.50 net 


Poetry 
Poems. By ALAN SEEGER. $1.25 net 


The Cycle’s Rim: Sonnets to One Drownep at SEA 
By Otive TiLForp DARGAN $1.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York 














upon the English-speaking stage has 
steadily declined. . . . The only chance 
for a real and permanent theater re- 
vival—the reéstablishment of the thea- 
ter, that is, upon a dramatic, literary 
and artistic foundation, with actors 
capable of interpreting either master- 
pieces or pot-boilers, lies in the restora- 
tion of the stock system and of honest, 
wholesome competition.” 

Somewhat this same conviction, based 
however on a completely different point 
of view, was held by Heinrich Conried, 
who built up the success of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, directed the pro- 
ductions of German classics at the Irv- 
ing Place Theater, now the Deutsches 
Theater, and furthered the experiment 
of the New Theater in New York. Mont- 
rose J. Moses has written an informing 
and comprehensive biography of him, 
not so much a story of Heinrich Con- 
ried, the man, but rather a record of 
the achievements of Heinrich Conried, 
the theatrical manager. It was when he 
was only twenty-one years old that 
Conried first claimed that title, and with 
it control of the Stadt Theater at Bre- 
men. “From that moment he began 
to realize his managerial capabili- 
ties. For when the experiment was 
finished it was found he had paid all 
the actors their full salaries.” In later 
years he showed still further the char- 
acteristics that dictated his first defini- 
tion of “managerial capabilities.” Mr. 
Moses calls it “financial discernment.” 
“Tho ‘he might never drive a bargain 
with his ideals, he sometimes did with 
the expression of those ideals. He had 
the sense of monopoly.” 

That he was willing to risk financial 
success for an artistic ideal was proved, 
however, by his attitude toward the New 
Theater. His biography gives fully and 
impartially the salient facts in his con- 
nection with that interesting venture. 

But after all in comparison with an 
autobiography any biography, no mat- 
ter how good, must fall flat. The hu- 
morist’s definition “An autobiography 
is what a biography ought to be” needs 
no proof, but it fits particularly well 
Edward H. Sothern’s entertaining book 
of remembrances The Melancholy Tale 
of Me. Few stories are so readable, 
so full of interest, and so thoroly worth- 
while as these chapters in the life of 
“Me,” Mr. Sothern’s nickname for the 
little boy from whom he grew up. 

Along with the narrative is woven 
the genial, philosophical comment of 
the grown-up’s point of view. “I Talk to 
Myself,” the concluding chapter, is a 
remarkable essay on the values of 
life. 

Of course, these reminiscences are 
much of the theater, but they are con- 
cerned altogether with people rather 
than with parts. “Said my fairy god- 
mother, who is responsible for these 
pages ‘There is no talk here about your 
own acting,’ said I: ‘There shall not be, 
and for these weighty reasons: Acting, 
if it speaks at all, leaves nothing to be 
said. If it is stillborn, the less said of it 
the better.’” But if we must form our 
opinions of the acting of Sothern from 
other sources, we have here delightful 
evidence of his rare personality and 
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incidentally of his qualifications as an 
author. 


A Book About the Theater, by Brander Mat- 
thews. Scribner. $2.50. Sixty Years of the 
Theater, by John Rankin Towse. Funk and 
Wagnalls. $2.50. Heinrich Conried, by Montrose 
J. Moses. Crowell. $2.50. The Melancholy Tale 
of Me, by Edward H. Sothern. Scribner. $3.50. 


AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 


Three reprints stand out in the small 
group of American biography this 
autumn. All deal with the Civil War, 
the most important being the Autobio- 
graphy of George Dewey. With Farra- 
gut at New Orleans his story is of 
great events and great figures. The 
latter part of the book gives the share 
of the Asiatic squadron in the Spanish 
war. Curiously, years before, at the 
time of the Virginius affair, Dewey, 
then commanding the “Narragansett” 
in the Gulf of California, had said: 
“If war with Spain is declared, the 
‘Naragansett’ will take Manila.” 

The most interesting pages of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s Recollections Grave 
and Gay center about Richmond, and 
give a vivid and touching picture of 
the charming social life of Virginia 
before the war, and of the splendid 
courage and the quality of romance 
that the Southern people carried into 
their terrible struggle. Mrs. Logan’s 
Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife, are 
of another type. She came of the pi- 
oneer stock of southern Illinois, knew 
the plain, hardy life of folk near the 
frontier, the dangers of the border in 
war time, and was much of the four 
years at the front with her husband. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford’s Little 
Book of Friends also gathers names 
famous a long generation ago, Gail 
Hamilton, Rose Terry Cook, Celia 
Thaxter, and Mary Louise Booth. In 
the paper on Sarah Orne Jewett is 
printed a poem, The Gloucester Mother, 
which makes one wish that a volume 
of verse had been included in the all 
too slender output of that undoubted 
artist. 

Recollections of a Happy Life were 
written at the request of close friends 
of Elizabeth Christophers Hobson. 
Privately printed in 1914, they are now 
given a chance at the wider circulation 
they deserve. Mrs. Hobson was the wife 
of a prominent American merchant in 
Peru, and her life in South America 
from 1850 to 1869 makes a novel story. 
On her return to New York, where 
family and business connections brought 
her naturally into wealthy and influ- 
ential circles, she was one of the most 
active of the wise and determined 
women from whose investigation of the 
unspeakable conditions at Bellevue in 
1872 grew the first training school for 
nurses in this country. Many interest- 
ing people figure in her pages, as 
Marion Crawford, who was with her 
party during a residence in Turkey and 
married a niece. Late in life she under- 
took an investigation of the problem 
of negro education in the south, 
Tuskegee being then in its infancy. 
From this journey grew the systematic 
inclusion of industrial work in the 
Southern public schools now carried on 
by the States Fund. 
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THE SINS OF 
THE CHILDREN 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


H ERE is a story of endless thrill 


and romance, by the author of 


“The 
which is perhaps the most thought- 
provoking novel of American fam- 
ily life published in recent years ; 
a story of youth’s temptations 
which will cause many parents 
to ask themselves “Have I done 
my duty by my children?” 


With frontispiece, $1.40 net. 


Blindness of Virtue,” 
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By OWEN 
JOHNSON 


THE WOMAN GIVES 


Written by the author of “The Salamander.” Inga Sonderson, gifted, beautiful, 

having much to give, gives much, and counts not the cost so long as she gains 

her object—the regeneration of a man. The author’s most splendid achievement. 
Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.40 net. 





Big Timber 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


“The best out-of-doors story he ever 
wrote.”—N. Y. Herald. $1.35 met. 


Chloe Malone 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 
A charming love story of New Or- 
leans, with a captivating heroine 
who wanted to carry a millionaire. 
$1.35 net. 





The Kingdom of the Blind 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Depicts the ceaseless struggle of the 
English War Office against the Ger- 
man Secret Service. $1.35 net. 


The Worn Doorstep 
By Margaret Sherwood 


An American girl opens wide the door 

of her cottage in England to refugees 

from Belgium—an unusual story. 
$1.25 net. 





FROM THE DEEP WOODS TO CIVILIZATION 


5 Chapters in the autobiography of an Indian. 
life story of the nephew of Sitting Bull. 


By Charles A. Eastman. 


The 


Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00 net. 





The Quest of the Quaint 


By Virginia Robie 
An attractive, well-illustrated book 
for those interested in old furniture, 
mirrors, glassware, etc. $2.00 net. 





The Mothercraft Manual 
By Mary L. Read 


An invaluable work by the director 
of the School of Mothercraft, N. Y. 
$1.25 net. 





Published Nov. 11th 





W. L. GEORGE'S 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN 





A remarkable collection of essays on feminism by the author of “The Second 


FRANK J. WILSTACH’S 
A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES 


Blooming,” etc. 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 





The first book of its kind—18,000 similes from important writers of all languages. 
Half leather, $3.00 net. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 





Send for FREE Booklets—‘‘Books on the Drama’’—‘‘Holiday Catalog’’—‘‘Fall List’’ 











LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 


ALL PRICES NET 


The Old Blood 


By FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of “The Last Shot,” “My Year of 
the Great War,” etc. 

A Romance of the Great War. 
The American hero and the two 
beautiful French girls develop an ex- 
quisite love theme of delicacy, pathos 
and sympathy—the human values in 
the turmoil of the great world con- 
flict. $1.40. 


Love and Lucy 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
Author of “The Forest Lovers,” “Richard, 
Yea and Nay,” etc. 

“. . . his old-time skill and mas- 
tery. . . . A masterpiece... . The 
best thing from Mr. Hewlett’s pen 
that has been published in this coun- 
try since the Sanchia trilogy. : 
ought to be one of the landmarks of 
the season.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. $1.40. 


Watermeads 
By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Author of “Exton Manor,” etc. 


“Extraordinary charm . . . moves 
along like beautiful voices with or- 
chestral accompaniment. . . . I have 
read all his novels, and have never 
finished one without wishing that we 
could follow his people farther. . . . 
If there are any readers who do not 
like Mr. Marshall’s novels, I am 
sorry for them.”—Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, in 
“The Dial.” $1.50. 


Hinduism: The World Ideal 
By HARENDRANATH MAITRA 
With an introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 


Chesterton writes: “I very warmly 
welcome this able statement. ‘ 
His enthusiasm is for the human 
side of Hinduism, which touches the 
heart and makes the lofty ideals of 
the Vedas a practical religion and 
poetry.” $1.25. 


The Wrack of the Storm 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


“' . . some of the most idealistic 
and beautiful things that have been 
written about the war . . . born out 
of the war itself, a sort of exquisite 
flowering from its horrors. But 
there—one would have to be a poet 
oneself to describe it."—N. P. D. in 
The Globe, New York. Cloth, $1.50. 
Limp leather, $1.75. 


The Life of the Caterpillar 
By J. HENRI FABRE 
Author of “The Hunting Wasps,” etc 


Fabre shows us with scientific pre- 
cision, yet vivid descriptive force, 
and with the imagination of a poet, 
insects—their lives, loves, comedies 
and tragedies, duplicatin the pas- 
sions of human nature. :.50. 


Memories of the Fatherland 
By ANNE TOPHAM 


Author of “Memories of the Kaiser’s 

Court,” Governess for seven years 

to the Kaiser’s daughter. 

The best of Germany, the Germany 
of a saner, happier time, when peace 
reigned and all seemed well with the 
world. Illustrated, $3.00. 


Poland’s Case for 


Independence 


Endorsed by the Polish Informa- 
tion Committee and written by Poles 
who have made a life-study of their 
people’s cause. $3.00. 


A Woman in the Balkans 
By MRS. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 


The strange, fantastic story of the 
Balkan lands—their politics, history, 
and their great personages and diplo- 
mats. The result of an exhaustive 
tour before and during the war. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


The Art of Interior Decoration 
By GRACE WOOD and EMILY BURBANK 


The fundamental laws for obtaining practical and artistic results. Entire 
schemes for all kinds of homes. Also the evolution of furniture “periods.” 
32 illustrations in duotone on dull finish paper. Boxed, $2.50. 


We Discover the Old Dominion By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 
Full page illustrations from drawings by Walter Hale 


A humorous, chatty account of a motor tour of “discovery” through 
picturesque Maryland and Virginia—a companion book to “We Discover New 


England.” Boxed, $2.50. 


Old Seaport Towns of New England 
By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
The alluring romance of the picturesque and historical settlements—a 


delightful travel book of humorous 


and personal touches. Illustrated from 


drawings by John A. Seaford. Boxed, $2.50. 


Our handsome, illustrated catalogue describes fully these and many other 
valuable books. May we send you a copy? 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 433 Fourth Ave., New York 











-In Spite of the Handicap is a 
straightforward story of his own life, 
by James D. Carrothers, a Northern 
negro, a minister and a_ successful 
newspaper and short story writer. It is 
written to show the difficulties that con- 
front a negro at the north, how at every 
turn his path is still barred, not alone 
by the white race, but by the ignorance 
of the colored people themselves. This 
book is due to Ray Stannard Baker, 
who writes the preface. 

As merry and as kindly as they by 
rights should be are the reminiscences 
in C. E. Laughlin’s slender book on 
James Whitcomb Riley. Not intended 
as a life, that is in the making, it is 
the record of a delightful friendship 
skilfully told, without exaggerations 
and with a keen sense of humor. 


Autobiography of George Dewey, Recollections 
Grave and Gay, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Reminiscences of a Soldiers Wife, by Mrs. J. 
A. Logan. Scribner. $1.50 each. A Little Book 
of Friends, by H. P. Spofford. Boston, Little 
ry $1. 35. Recollections of a Happy Life, by 

C. Hobson. ro. $1.25. In Spite of the 
ee by J. D. Corruthers. Doran. $1.25. 
James Whitcomb Riley, by C. E. Laughlin. 
Revell. 75 cents. 


ART AND ARTISTS 


Art does not thrive in war time, as 
witness the thin stream of books on 
art in any form, coming from this year’s 
presses. A few convenient handbooks 
there are, by far the best and most 
needed of these that on The Russian 
Arts, by Rosa Newmarch. We do not 
recall any single book on English, 
French or Italian art which in 285 
pages says half as much or says it 
quarter as well. Nearly the body of 
the book is given to the dullest period in 
European art, from the middle of the 
eighteenth to the close of the nineteenth 
century. Plenty of commonplace paint- 
ers get about a page apiece and deserve 
no more, but that page offers either 
a figure, of definite even tho mistaken 
intention, drawn from life, or a few 
paintings sharply realizable even if 
banal and sentimental. The style is that 
of cultivated conversation, the pleasant- 
est that can be found for a_ book 
avowedly popular, and tho the author 
hardly perhaps takes into account the 
ignorance of the English reader the 
work is a most useful addition to the 
scant literature on its subject. In a 
new edition one may hope for more 
illustrations of the chapters on archi- 
tecture, iconography and engraving. 

An odd little book, Greek Gods and 
Heroes, connects the history of Greek 
art with mythology and political his- 
tory, weaving all about the collections 
in the Boston museum. Tho planned for 
the use of the Boston high schools the 
book is a succinct reference book, use- 
ful beyond the limits of Copley Square. 
A glance over the bibliography ap- 
pended to H. N. Fowler’s concise but 
inclusive History of Sculpture shows 
the call for such a guide, not simply a 
dictionary tho including many names 
and dates with little further mention; 
nor is it critical, but a freely illustrated 
general account of the different schools 
and periods. In Painters of Florence 
Julia Cartwright includes the results 
of recent discovery and criticism, but 
neither is her book critical, but rather 
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a gathering into convenient compass of 
the facts and theories about the work 
of Giotto, Filippo, Botticelli, Leonardo 
and the other painters of the Florentine 
school. 

It hardly needs be said that Profes- 
sor Mather’s Estimates in Art is direct, 
independent, thoughtful and interesting. 
Whether one agree or not with his 
judgment of Watts, or his view of 
Sorolla one stops to weigh the opinion 
of a man who looks at pictures seriously 
and with knowledge, and with his own 
eyes. El Greco, Goya, Claude’s small 
pencil sketches, are among the topics 
of his chapters. Certain Contempories 
as Glackens, Lawson, John Sloan, Sar- 
geant as a water colorist, are studied 
in A. E. Gallatin’s short but sym- 
pathetic notes in art criticism which 
are attractively reprinted from the lead- 
ing art magazines and freely illustrated. 

A very beautiful bit of book making 
is Eliot Clark’s essay on Alexander 
Wyant, privately printed. Besides being 
an enlightening critical study of one 
of the American artists who led us 
the next steps beyond the Hudson River 
School, its illustrations are a delight— 
one in beautiful color, and fourteen un- 
commonly fine photogravures—while it 
is a satisfaction to see such paper, type 
and page. 


The Russian Arts, by Rosa Newmarch. Dutton. 
$2. Greek Gods and Heroes. Houghton Mifflin. 
60 cents. History of Sculpture, H. S. Fowler. 
Macmillan. $2. Painters of Florence, Julia 
Cartwright. Dutton. $1.50. Estimates in Art, 
by F. J. Mather, Scribner. $1.50. Certain 
Contemporaries, by A. E. Gallatin. Lane. $3. 
Alexander Wyant, by Eliot Clark, New York. 
F. F. Sherman, $12.50. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


The first effect of the Great War was 
enormously to stimulate interest in for- 
eign affairs. Not only did books dealing 
with the Great War appear daily and 
attain enormous sales, but histories of 
Germany, Belgium, Russia, the Balkan 
States and all the other warring coun- 
tries found a wider circle of readers 
than ever before. American histories 
languished a little beside the tropical 
exuberance of this new growth. But 
the war has had a secondary result 
which is now beginning to make itself 
felt, an enhanced interest in the past, 
present and future of the Americas. 
The issues raised by the war have at 
once troubled our national conscience 
and increased our national faith. We 
are more than ever interested in such 
questions as patriotism, preparedness, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the “melting pot” 
and whether it can melt the hyphen, 
and our relations with our sister repub- 
lics of the New World. For the student 
of American ideals thruout our earlier 
history nothing could be better than the 
five-volume series of extracts from the 
writings and speeches of American Pa- 
triots and Statesmen, under the general 
editorship of Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard University. The source 
material in these volumes covers the 
period from the earliest discoveries to 
the death of Abraham Lincoln. The 
sage advice of the Revolutionary 
statesmen, the debates about the new 
constitution, the spread-eagle oratory of 
the age of Henry Clay and westward 
expansion, the great political struggles 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL FORSYTH. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF WAR. 
By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney College. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
CoNTENTsS :—Killing no Murder—The Judgment of Crime by Crime—War and Love— 
Judgment by the Saints—Passive Resistance—The Moral Sanction of Foree—Christian Love 
as Public Righteousness—Christian Ethic Lay and Historic—Christian Ethic Historic and 
National—Justification and Judgment—The Judgment on the Cross and in the Field. 


FAITH AND LIFE. ‘Conferences’ in the Oratory of Princeton Sem- 
inary. 
By BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, Professor in the Seminary. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
Forty-one addresses are printed in this book. They are not exactly Sermons, but brief 
expositions of practical passages of Scripture, designed to ascertain their precise teaching 
on matters of practical import and to exhibit their value for the Spiritual life. 


SELF-TRAINING IN PRAYER. 

By the Rev. A. H. McNEILE, D.D., Fellow and Dean of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 

bridge, Author of “‘Deuteronomy: Its Place in Revelation.”’ 16mo. $0.50 net. 

“This is a little book, but a great one, for it is a successful attempt to realize prayer, not 
merely as a religious duty, but as a religious experience. It essays to seek and to find 
the element of reality in prayer.”—The Guardian. 


THE DAWN OF RELIGION IN THE MIND OF THE CHILD. A Study 
of Child Life. 

By EDITH E. READ MUMFORD, M.A., Girton College, Cambridge, Author of ‘“‘The 

Dawn of Character,” etc. Crown 8vo. $0.50 net. 

The writer in a previous book—The Dawn of Character—had endeavored to interpret the 
experiences of a child in our own day and generation, brought up amid happy and sym- 
pathetic surroundings. One chapter only in that book dealt with the dawn of the child's 
religious life. She has therefore tried, in this book, to develop in greater detail the thoughts 
suggested in that single chapter; and to show the lines along which the religious develop- 
ment of the child takes place. 


FROM DOUBT TO FAITH. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Feap. 8vo. $0.50 net. 

This is an attempt to help the agnostic in his doubts and difficulties, and is a very simple 
record of the means by which those problems were solved and faith in Christianity reached 
by one who had long been an agnostic. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST AS IT IS RECORDED IN 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. For Schools and Classes. 
By the Rev. JAMES ROBBIE, M.A., B.D., Lecturer in Religious Instruction in the 
Training College, Dundee. Crown 8vo. $0.75 net. 


This book seeks to show how a clear, complete picture of the life of Jesus Christ may 
be formed in the mind of the child. 


MARRIAGE AND MORALITY: Papers by Various Authors. 
SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL MarrtaGes. By Louise Creighton. Sewed. 
MARRIAGE, A HARMONY OF Bopy AND Sout. By Gemma Bailey. Sewed. 
Purity. By A. H. Gray. Sewed. $0.10 net. 

IN PRAISE OF VIRGINITY. By Elma K. Paget. Sewed. $0.10 net. 

* Others to follow. 

These papers have been written in the belief that the presentation of positive and con- 
structive ideals of sex relationship is one of the great needs of the time. 


NATURE, MIRACLE AND SIN: A Study of St. Augustine’s Conception 

of the Natural Order. The Pringle Stuart Lectures. 

By T. A. LACEY, M.A. 8vo. $2.00 net. 

The aim of these lectures, delivered in the Schools at Oxford during the summer term 
of 1914, is to clear Saint Augustine from the charge of teaching the total depravity of 
human nature, and a Manichzan doctrine of evil. 


$0.12 net. 
$0.10 net. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD O’BRIEN, LORD 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. 
Edited by His Daughter, Hon. GEORGINA O’BRIEN. With portrait. 8vo. 


ARTISTS AND THINKERS. 

By LOUIS WILLIAM FLACCUS, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University 

of Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

These essays are studies in the border-line relations of art and philosophy. They discuss 
the personalities, methods, and art theories of Rodin, Maeterlinck, Wagner, Tolstoy, Hegel, 
and Nietzsche, and trace a few of the variations of the problem: Is the Artist a Thinker, 
and the Thinker an Artist? 


EAST AND WEST THROUGH FIFTEEN CENTURIES: Being a General 
History from B.C. 44 to A. D. 1453. 
By Brigadier-General G. F. YOUNG, C.B., Author of ‘The Medici.” (In Four Vols.) 
8vo. Vols. I and II. Vol. I. With 58 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Vol. Il. With 12 
Illustrations and 1 Map. $12.00 net. 
These two volumes cover the history of 800 years up to, in the east, the death of the 
Emperor Leo the Iconoclast in 740, and, in the west, the death of Charles Martel in the 
same year. 


READINGS IN THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ay < ” we Ph.D., and C. M. THOMPSON, Ph.D., of the University of Illinois. 
vo. -80. 
Agriculture, manufactures, tariff, commerce, transportation, money and banking, labor, 
the movement of the population have, each in turn, been given due emphasis in the panoramic 
picture unfolded in this book. 


$2.50 net. 





FARM BUILDINGS AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. A Text-Book for Farmers, Agricultural Students, Teachers, 
Builders, etc. 

By W. S. H. CLEGHORNE, B.Sc. (Edin.), A.M.I.Mech.E., Lecturer in Engineering, 

School of Agriculture, Potchefstroom. With a Foreword by F. B. SMITH, Secretary for 

Agriculture, Union of South Africa. With 235 Diagrams. 8vo. $6.50 net. 

“Though primarily intended for South Africa, it contains information 
that cannot fail to be of value to farmers wherever they may be, and it 


& 
is hoped that it will meet with the suc- ¥ Co cess it deserves.”—From the Foreword. 
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Important Announcement! 











Reminiscences of James Whitcomb Riley 


Editor and writer who 


“TAKE IT FROM ME” 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


The author of “Eat and Grow 
Thin” has written a book about 
“the other fellow.’”’ Coming as 
from man to man it will be 
found of fascinating interest. 


Cloth. Net $1.00. 


NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 


By PROF. EDWARD A. 
STEINER 
Author of “On the Trail of 
the Immigrant.” 

How to set in order our na- 
tional house so as best to face 
the international crisis at the 
close of the Great War. 


Net $1.00. 


PREPAREDNESS 


By WILLIAM I, HULL 

of Swarthmore College 
An unanswerable indictment of 
military and naval “‘prepared- 
ness,” in which it is shown to be 
its own judge and executioner. 


Cloth. Net $1.25. 


WHAT THE WAR 
IS TEACHING 


By DR. CHARLES E. 
JEFFERSON 
A book that gathers up in tell- 
ing fashion the lessons which the 
red carnage of Europe should 
bring home to every American. 


Cloth. Net $1.00. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES of 
BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


By BENJAMIN F, RILEY 


Author of “The White Man’s 
Burden,” etc. 

This authentic life of the ne- 
gro slave who rose against over- 
whelming odds is unique among 
biographies in American history. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


enjoyed his friendship for more than a score of years 


g A book of sparkling incidents 
and literary legacies from an un- 
usual friendship between the 
famous poet and the author. 
Containing many unpublished 
letters and original verse. 


Illustrated, Net, 75 cts, 


By S. HALL YOUNG 
Author of “Alaska Days with 
John Muir.” 

A story of breathless interest 
dealing with the Great Stampede 
to Yukon in the days of the 

gold craze. 
Iilustrated. Net $1.35. 





THE TRAIL TO THE 
HEARTS OF MEN 


By ABE CORY 
A story of action and power, 
permeated with the spell of ad- 
venture, quickly moving, dra- 
matic and glowing. 


Cloth. Net $1.35. 





By J. J. BELL 
The author of “Wee Macgre- 
gor” has written astory of war 
time in an English seaport town, 
of love and submarine-chasing, 
of delightful humor and grim de- 
termination, 


Illustrated. Net $1.00. 





WEB OF STEEL 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Father and Son 
“Promises to be one of the seas- 
on’s hits.”—Spokane Chronicle. 
Illustration and colored jacket 
by the Kinneys. Net $1.35. 





THE CASTLE OF 
CHEER 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Author of “Doc Williams.” 
“One resounding note of opti- 

mism. A strong, inspiring, invig- 

orating story, spicy with ro- 
mance and humor.”’—Continent, 


Illustrated. Net $1.25. 














“TELL ME A HERO 
STORY” 


By MARY STEWART 
Illutrated in Colors by Samuel 
Palmer. 

Retells in clear, simple form 
some old stories found en- 
shrined in mummy-cases and 
other out-of-the-way places. De- 
lightfully illustrated. 

Net. $1.25. 


THE TWINS 
“PRO” and “CON” 


BY WINIFRED ARNOLD 
Author of “Little Merry Christ- 
mas,” etc. 

It is difficult to conceive of 
any girl of Uncle Sam’s reading 
this jolly little story except with 
rapt interest and gleeful delight. 

12mo, Illustrated, Net $1.25. 


BILLY TOPSAIL, 
M. D. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 

The latest of the “Billy Top- 
sail” books is a fascinating tale 
of adventure with “Dr. Luke of 
the Labrador,” whose prototype, 
every one knows, is Dr. Gren- 
fell. Cloth. Net $1.25. 


BILLY BURNS OF 
TROOP 5 


By I, T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s 
Shadow,” etc. 


A crackerjack story for boys 
of all ages. 


Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


BOY SCOUT 
CRUSOES 


By EDWIN C, BURRITT 


An adventure tale of the 
South Seas which will take its 
place in the boy’s heart next to 
“Treasure Island” and ‘“Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” ' 


Illustrated. Net $1.25. 
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over slavery and the union are each 
represented by numerous brief citations 
from public men of every shade of 
opinion. 

English Influence on the United 
States, by Professor W. Cunningham 
of Trinity College Cambridge, a distin- 
guished writer on economic history, is 
an account of some part of the institu- 
tions of America which bear the mark 
of an English origin, however modified 
by later influences and the experiences 
of a new environment. Such are, for 
example, the New England township, 
civic architecture, the American flag, 
the college, the individualist tradition 
in economics, and the policy (now aban- 
doned by England) of diplomatic isola- 
tion. One of the most human of all our 
historical documents has been resur- 
rected by Professor James A. Woodburn 
of Indiana University; The New Pur- 
chase, a book describing under fictitious 
guise the life and customs of the people 
of central Indiana in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century. The author, 
Baynard Rush Hall, who wrote under 
the pen-name of Robert Carlton, was 
the first professor appointed to teach in 
“The Indiana Seminary,” now Indiana 
University. He had a shrewd and mer- 
ciless pen, together with a wealth of 
humor, and his descriptions of his 
neighbors are as amusing as Mark 
Twain’s sketches of pioneer Nevada in 
“Roughing It.” 

Among other recent studies in Ameri- 
can history are three books on the 
Civil War. The Life of John A. Raw- 
lins, is an appreciative biography of 
the Union general by Major-General 
James Harrison Wilson. McClellan, by 
James H. Campbell, is a passionate de- 
fense of General McClellan’s military 
career. The writer insists that but for 
the interferences of President Lincoln 
and the jealous machinations of Secre- 
tary Stanton the Confederacy would 
have been crushed in 1862. It may be so, 
but the writer’s evident partizanship 
makes his argument less convincing 
than it would otherwise have been. 
Campaigns and Battles of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, by George Wise, is 
a well-documented military history 
from the Confederate viewpoint. The 
official reports of the generals on both 
sides are the chief sources for this ex- 
cellent study. 

Our neighbors to the south have not 
been forgotten. Modernizing the Monroe 
Doctrine, by Charles H. Sherrill, chair- 
man of the committee on foreign rela- 
tions of the chambers of Commerce of 
the United States and sometime minis- 
ter to Argentina, is an attempt to bring 
about such an understanding between 
the United States and the other Ameri- 
can republics as to make Pan-Ameri- 
canism a possibility. Of particular inter- 
est is the author’s scheme, which he 
brought forward a year or more ago, 
for swapping the Philippines for 
European colonies in the Caribbean 
region. The increase of trade with Latin 
America is creating its own literature. 
An exceptionally full and valuable 
manual, containing not only much gen- 
eral information about the countries col- 
lectively and individually but also many 
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practical hints to the trader, is Ernst 
B. Filsinger’s Exporting to Latin 
America. 

Caribbean Interests of the United 
States, by Professor Chester Lloyd 
Jones of the University of Wisconsin, 
is an informing and well-considered ac- 
count of the conditions actually existing 
in the various European colonies and 
petty republics that flank that strategic 
sea. The author regards the responsibil- 
ity for peace in this region as belong- 
ing peculiarly to the United States and 
protests against any plan to share it 
with other American states. A more in- 
tensive study in the same general field 
is Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 
by Dr. Mary W. Williams, which covers 
a century of negotiation and conflict 
over the interoceanic canal site and 
British spheres of influence in Central 
America. 

Two volumes of historical essays have 
recently appeared which are of more 
than passing significance. The Purpose 
of History, by Professor Frederick J. 
E. Woodbridge of Columbia University, 
is a profound and subtle study of the 
science of history as a branch of phil- 
osophy. Towards an Enduring Peace 
is a series of articles or excerpts from 
the writings of the leading constructive 
pacifists of Europe and America, ana- 
lyzing the general causes of the Great 
War and suggesting statesmanlike solu- 
tions of the international problems that 
endanger a permanent peace. The book 
was compiled by Randolph §S. Bourne 
for the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, and it includes 
the thought of such men as John A. 
Hobson, H. N. Brailsford, G. Lowes 
Dickinson, Charles W. Eliot, Hamilton 
Holt, Norman Angell, Eduard Bern- 
stein, Franklin H. Giddings and many 
others, as well as the projects and 
manifestoes of the more important paci- 
fist organizations. 

No general work upon American 
diplomacy has appeared of greater in- 
terest than America’s Foreign Rela- 
tions, by Willis Fletcher Johnson, au- 
thor of “Four Centuries of the Panama 
Canal” and other standard works in 
political history. The author regards the 
principles and incidents of our foreign 
policy as “topics which are among at 
once the most important and the most 
neglected or most misunderstood in all 
our national annals.” If such well- 
balanced popular histories as this at- 
tain a wide circle of readers much will 
be done to remedy the American in- 
difference to international questions of 
which Mr. Johnson complains. 

American Patriots and Statesmen, 5 vols. A. 

B. Hart, ed. Collier. $3. English Influence on 

the United States, by W. Cunningham. Put- 

nam. $1.25. The New Purchase, J. A. Wood- 
burn, ed. Princeton Univ. Press. $2. John 

A. Rawlins, by J. H. Wilson. McClellan, 

by J. H. Campbell. Campaigns and Battles 
vf the Army of Northern Virginia, by 


George Wise. Neale. $3 each. Modernizing the 
Monroe Doctrine, by Charles H. Sherrill. 


Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. Exporting to Latin | 


America, by E. B. Filsinger. Appleton. $3. Car- | 
ribean Interests of the United States, by C. L. 
Jones. Appleton. $2.50. Anglo-American Isth- 
mian Diplomacy, by M. W. Williams; Am. 


Historical Ass’n. $1.50. The Purpose of His- 


tory, by F. J. E. Woodbridge, Columbia Univ. 
Press. $1. Towards an Enduring Peace, com- 
piled by Randolph S. Bourne. Am. Ass’n for 
International Conciliation. America’s Foreign 
Relations, by W. F. Johnson, 2 vols. Century. 
$6. 
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A Gift to Last 
a Lifetime 


You can make one gift this coming Christmas that will be remem- 
bered gratefully many Christmases hence. The passing of the years 
will not affect its enduring usefulness. 


Time and again its recipient will turn to it and its presence will 
serve as a continuing reminder of the good taste of the giver. 
This gift is 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA’ 


SECOND EDITION 


Every American will be proud to own this 
latest achievement of American scholarship. In 
these twenty-four volumes is more than the mere 
recital of many facts—there is opportunity and 
a new breadth of vision. 











For the business or professional man—The New 
International offers a broadened outlook on life 
—an all-around education that leads on to suc- 
cess. 

For women—The New International is the in- 
terpreter of that larger world of affairs into 
which they are everywhere entering. 


For children—The New International comes as 
a delightful background for the routine work of 
education. Think what it would have meant to 
you as a youngster to have had such a fas- 
cinating work at hand. 


The coupon below will bring you full details of the 
scope of The New International. Here is but a brief 
summary of some of its riches: 


80,000 articles— (30,000 more than in any other encyclopaedia) treating every sub- 
ject of human interest in compact manner and understandable style. 


Illustrations— -profuse and of the highest type in colors and black and white. 
Maps—compiled from the latest data, dependable and complete. 





War Articles—treating in a gripping manner the causes and progress of the Great War 
and discussing the new problems that the War has brought up. The New Interna- 
tional alone among encyclopaedias, contains this material. 








American Articles—such as are to be found in no other encyclopaedia covering every 


phase of American life from Christopher Columbus to Columbus, N. M. Ps 
Key to Pronunciation—a unique feature and an invaluable one, giving the au- ay 

thoritative pronunciation of every name and subject. 2, yl 
Bibliography—a list of works for further reading on every important subject ™&/ 1-6-16 


Thin Paper—you will be delighted with the ease with which this durable . «. Dodd, Mead 
paper can be handled. A special Library Edition is printed on eu 4 Parting, Inc. 
regular book paper and bound in Library Buckram. ® ? Ghia be. 

You owe it to yourself to know more about this splendid product ry ¢ Hew York City 


of American brains and research. 4& Z send me full information 
: regarding your Second 
Today—before the rush of Christmas plans begins—tear off py Edition of the New Inter- 


the coupon. We will send you free of charge a book of +, — Encyclopaedia, 
specimen pages from The New International with color © , Pra of the special 
plates and duotone illustrations, particulars as to price, = 

Courses of Reading and Study, etc., etc. 


RA 
DODD, MEAD & Co., Inc. Dg re eee 


. 7 Bus. Address 
Publishers < 7 Residence 














What 15¢ sine YOU te Nation’s Canital 


The little matter of bo in Erte aes coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is™ an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its —, a This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou wantto keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. Send 1S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends. The Pathfi: , Box 39, Washington, D.C. 
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Vol. L 


Soldier and Lawmaker 


THN portant New Books 


The biography of a famous American 
Jurist 


The Life of John Marshall 


Vol. Il. Politician, Diplomat and Statesman 


E By former senator Albert J. Beveridge 


The definitive biography of a great American statesman, whose influence was one of 
= the decisive factors in shaping the form of our government. These two volumes illuminate 
not only the character and career of the man himself but also the history of the United 

= States during a crucial phase of its development. Illustrated. 2 vols. $8.00 net. 





With the Turks in Palestine 


By ALEXANDER AARONSOHN. An 
interesting phase of the world war is illumi- 
nated for the first time in this thrilling 
personal narrative describing the adven- 
tures of a young man who was impressed 
into the Turkish army, while taking mo- 
tion pictures in the Holy Land. 

Profusely illustrated, $1.25 net. 


- Friends of France 


= The Field Service of the American 
= Ambulance Described by its Members 


“One of the most poignant and beauti- 
= ful books written about the war.”—New 
= York Times. 
= The major portion of the profits from the 
sale of this book will be devoted to the work 
of the field service of the American Am- 
bulance in France. 

With more than 50 uncensored photo- 
= graphs and drawings by famous French 
= artists. $2.00 net. 


A Volunteer Poilu 


By HENRY SHEAHAN. This vivid and 
brilliant book does for the French army 
what “The First Hundred Thousand” and 
“Kitchener’s Mob” have done so success- 

= fully for the British. 
= Illustrated, $1.25 net. 





The Wall Street Girl 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT. 


The story of a young man’s hesitation be- = 
tween a young heiress with an allowance = 
of $10,000 a year and $10.00 a week stenog- = 
rapher, and of his final right choice. = 
Called by the New York Times “A triumph 


for any writer of fiction.” 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. : 


The Romance of the 
Martin Connor 


By OSWALD KENDALL. “To anyone 
who likes stories of the sea, of adventure 
and of foreign shores, the adventures of 
the Martin Connor will prove red-blooded 


enough for the most exacting. . .. It is ; 


genuine romance.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


Skinner’s Dress Suit 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE. AA lively 
and amusing story of a dress suit that 
brought business success to a man, social 
recognition to his charming wife, and hap- 
piness to both. Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


The Taxation of Land Value 


By YETTA SCHEFTEL, This is the 
first attempt to differentiate between the 
tax on land value and the Single Tax, and 
to present fully the experience with the 


MULL 









system in the countries which have intro- 
duced the tax. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Prize Essay. $2.00 net. 


Tales of the Labrador 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL. Eleven 
stories of peril and adventure among the 
hardy fishermen of Labrador, and their 
Eskimo neighbors, told by the missionary 
doctor whose name is a household word 
for courage and devotion. 

Frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


Ambulance No. 10 


Personal letters from the front 


By LESLIE BUSWELL. “It has im- 
pressed me more than anything else from 
the front that I have seen.”—A. Lawrence 
Lowell. “In the crowd of books upon the 
war which fall in upon us, this is one of 
the very few really worth reading.”— 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


JOHN MUIR’S 
A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf 


Muir’s journal of his tramp from Indiana to Florida in 1867 and of his trip thence to 

Cuba and finally to California will be warmly welcomed, because it is interesting in itself 

as well as for the light it throws on the development of the great naturalist’s aims. The 

work has been skilfully edited by Prof. William F. Badé, who performed a like service for 

= Mr. Muir’s “Travels in Alaska.” Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. Large Paper Edition. 

= Bound in boards with cloth back and paper label. With hand colored photogravure frontis- 
piece and other illustrations. Limited to 500 copies for sale. $5.00 net. 
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Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects your walk, 
flowers, lawn andshrubs. A glass door serves as a window, giving splendid 
light to the basement. It lecks from the inside and is burglar-proof. It is 
extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate 
hopper. Every home should have one. . me 
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As this is the last chance for our 
readers to say anything about politics 
—or at least to say anything that will 
have any effect on the issue—we shall 
give our political correspondents all the 
space at our disposal. In order to hear 
from as many as possible we shall 
publish quotations from the letters 
rather than the complete letters. We 
are especially sorry not to be able to 
print in full the long letter from a well- 
informed correspondent in criticism of 
Mr. Hapgood’s remarks on Mexico in 
our issue of September 18, but we 
can quote only one of the points raised 
by Mr. Lynch: 


Mr. Hapgood says, “Mexico’s merchan- 
dise exports in the last fiscal year surpassed 
all’ previous records.”” Does Mr. Hapgood 
intend to say that business was better dur- 
ing the last fiscal year than at any previ- 
ous time in Mexico’s history? That would 
have to be the interpretation of his state- 
ment, but let us see. I think it is a fact 
that these exports do not represent legiti- 
mate and lawful business only to an ex- 
tent. Bear in mind this, that all business 
thruout practically the entire Republic was 
paralyzed ; that railroads were for the most 
part out of commission; that a large per 
cent of the best business men of the coun- 
try had fled, and were and are out of the 
country, and draw your own conclusions 
as to the prosperity intended to be assumed 
by Mr. Hapgood. 

It might be appropriate to inquire 
whence came those marvelous exports, in- 
dicative of prosperity? And in reply to the 
question give you a hint of the method. 
During the Diaz administration in Mexico, 
cattle were exported to the United States 
free of duty. During the Villa and Car- 
ranza regime cattle shipped from Mexico 
have paid an export duty, in instances both 
state and federal, varying according to the 
will and power of the particular chieftain 
thru whose port they were shipped. It is a 
matter of common information that cattle 
were gathered up by the tens of thousands, 
anybody’s cattle, and shipped and sold in 
this country. Many times the duty collected 
was near the value of the cattle. This con- 
dition applied to most of the exportable 
natural products of the country, in a word 
they were commandeered, and shipped to 
us, and we bought and used, without re- 
gard as to whether the owner was paid or 
not, whether it were Mexican or American 
property. To the point the exports boasted 
of did not represent business as generally 
understood in this country. 

CHARLES P. LyNcH 

Buckhannon, West Virginia 








Your publication of the letter of Mrs. 
A. C. Hindman, of Boise, Idaho, in which 
she says, “he kept us out of war, He Kept 
Us Out Of War, HE KEPT US OUT OF 
WAR,” leads me to believe that New York 
and Idaho are so far from the Mexican 
situation that neither can comprehend the 
terrible effect of Mr. Wilson’s policy on 
Mexico and on all property interests in 
Mexico, whether Mexican or American. 

Replying to the first reason, I will ask 
you which war did Mr. Wilson keep us out 
of? Replying to the second reason, I will 
personally agree to introduce you, if you 
so desire, to not less than ten Americans 
who are now widows, whose husbands were 
killed by Mexican bullets. Replying to the 





third reason, I will agree to introduce you 
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to ten or more Mexican women whose hus- 
bands were killed by American bullets. 
Not being at war, our army has no right 
in Mexico, but I will agree to show you an 
American army of over 10,000 men now on 
Mexican soil, which cannot be withdrawn 
without creating a contempt for Americans 
abroad for their failure to accomplish the 
purpose for which this expedition was sent 
to Mexico (viz., the prevention of bandit 
raids and the capture of Villa), all of 
which would have been accomplished had 
the original orders been allowed to be car- 
ried out. J. W. Horr 
San Antonio, Texas 








A Progressive Republican of Califor- 
nia attacks the tariff and financial 
policy of the administration in the 
following fashion: 


Applying the basic laws of political econ- 
omy to industrial conditions in the United 
States, the Payne-Aldrich tariff law was 
an altogether righteous and holy law as 
compared with the present Democratic 
tariff. A tariff commission is a farce. Com- 
posed of an equal number of dyed-in-the- 
wool protectionists, and dyed-in-the-wool 
free-traders, it will be a game of give and 
take. In the mean time the manufacturers 
will not know twelve months in advance 
what to expect, or how to adjust their busi- 
ness. 

The duty of the Republican party is to 
so adjust industrial conditions that the 
minimum wages paid to men and women in 
all employments shall be not less than four 
dollars a day. But it can’t be done by sub- 
jecting our manufacturers to the competi- 
tion of low paid foreign labor, or by allow- 
ing those already being paid abnormally 
high wages to make successful demands for 
still higher wages, as is now being attempt- 
ed by one class of railway employees. With 
the wages of ten to fifteen millions of per- 
sons nearly doubled, think of the tremen- 
dous increase of their purchasing power, 
and the prosperity that would result. 

The currency law which the Democrats 
consider one of their greatest achievements 
is one of the most subtle and deceptive 
measures ever enacted by any administra- 
tion. It is an inflation law, and at the pres- 
ent time there is breeding one of the most 
acute and disastrous industrial depressions 
the country has ever known. It may not 
come for ten or fifteen years, but its com- 
ing is as certain as death and taxes. 

Mr. Hapgood says, “He (Wilson) closed 
the door to predatory interests. In spite 
of many high-bred wails he reformed the 
eurrency of this country and thus shackled 
the money trust, so as to put business credit 
in the hands of the people where it be- 
longed.” 

That is very funny. Mark Twain seldom 
excelled it. School boys and children know 
that bankers all over the country worked 
tooth and nail for the passage of the bill, 
or, according to the logic of Mr. Hapgood, 
did all in their power to forge shackles on 
themselves. The world has never known 
such remarkable self-sacrifice. Yet the law 
was not just as they wanted it. When the 
European war started, and United States 
securities in large quantities were to be re- 
turned here for sale, the bankers were 
frightened, or pretended to be, that a panic 
might result. Now let it be remembered 
that one of the chief benefits claimed for 
the new law was a prevention of panics. 
The bankers took advantage of the general 
alarm, made another raid on Congress with 
certain amendments, begging for their 
adoption and thus forging more shackles 
on themselves. Of course a servile Congress 
and President granted their demands “for 
the good of the country.’”’ Then the shackle- 
ing process was completed and the bankers 
were pleased and happy. 

The truth of the matter is that the law 
unshackled them and gave them the free- 
dom they had for years been wanting. They 
can now exploit the public without fear 
or favor. They have fixed things so a panic 
will not hurt, but on the contrary will bene- 
fit them. It will be decidedly different with 














AM Kodak Film, 
now Speed Film 


When we began the manufacture of ‘‘Speed”’ film 
it was decidedly faster than our regular N. C. emulsion. 
There were, however, some particulars, such as uni- 
formity and keeping quality, in which it was more 
difficult to control than the old reliable ““N.C.”? In 
order to protect our customers against film that might 
have deteriorated through age, we did not give it as 


long a dating as the N. C. film. 


make haste slowly. 


We were inclined to 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed 


for it: ‘‘speed.”’ 


In the N.C. film, which had a very 


different emulsion, we had beautiful gradation and abso- 
lute reliability. Gradually, during a period of six years, 
we have increased the speed of our N. C. film without 
losing one jot of its reliability, keeping quality or its 


fineness of gradation. 


All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, 
both the Autographic, and the film that is wound in 
the old way without the autographic feature. Both are 
the reliable, dependable film—with added speed. 


Important to Amateurs. Practically 
all negative emulsions (both plates 
and films) and Kodak film in par- 
ticular, have a wide latitude on the 
side of over-exposure. ‘This means, 
that while your pictures will be un- 
satisfactory if even a little under- 
exposed, they can have considerably 
more than the necessary exposure 
without the slightest harm. The 
moral is, of course, when in doubt 
take the choice of erring on the side 
of over-exposure. Kodak Speed 
film will help out appreciably by 


giving better timed negatives than 
can be obtained with other films 
when light conditions are poor. 
On the other hand, the latitude is 
such that you can expose and should 
expose, under good light condi- 
tions, just the same as you always 
have with the regular Kodak N.C. 
film. It isn’t intended that you 
should cut down exposures when 
using Speed film. It is intended 
that you shall get better negatives 
when working under adverse con- 
ditions—and you will. 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuesTEr, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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Paul Claudel 


4 he; glory of Paul Claudel has 
now blazed forth in France, 
while in Germany before the 
wur his plays were studied by 
“Claudel societies.” Writers who 
are by no means young have ranked 
him with the small company of 
the very great: Aeschylus, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe; yet in England 
and America he is just beginning to 
be recognized. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why he has not been better known 
to us. To love Claudel, one must 
be initiated. He has a speech pe- 
culiar to himself. His work, created 
by a solitary man, is not bound up 
with the troubles of daily life. More- 
over, we have had no translation of 
his works available to those of us 
who are not bilingual. 

Two years ago the first English 
translation of Claudel appeared, The 
Yale University Press then pub- 
lished “The East I Know’” a trans- 
lation of his “La Connaissance de 
lEst,” made by Teresa Frances and 
William Rose Benét. An English 
edition was issued simultaneously by 
their agents, the Oxford University 
Press. 

This autumn marks the publica- 
tion of the first of Claudel’s plays 
to be translated into English. The 
Yale University Press again appears 
as the American publishers, while 
Chatto & Windus control the British 
rights. “The Tidings Brought to 
Mary,” a translation of “L’Annonce 
Faite a Marie,” made by Louise 
Morgan Sill, is heralded by the 
London Nation as “that rare thing, 
a piece of genuine literature.” 

To many of us it is interesting to 
know the daily life of a poet. Paul 
Claudel during office hours has been 
a French consul in the United States, 
in China (where he wrote the 
poetic essays, “The East I Know”), 
and in Germany, where he was sta- 
tioned at the outbreak of the war. 
He returned to France with some 
difficulty and when last word came 
to his publishers he was serving in 
the Department of the Interior. 

*THE EAST I KNOW. By Paul 
Claudel. Translated by Teresa Frances 
and William Rose Benet. Price $1.25 
net, postpaid. 

*THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO 
MARY. By Paul Claudel. Translated 
by Louise Morgan Sill. Price $1.50 
net, postpaid. 


Yale University Press 


209 Elm Street 280 Madison Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. New York City 





all other business interests and the labor- 
ing masses. ASHLEY J. THOMPSON 
Alameda, California 








As one of your oldest subscribers I de- 
sire to call your attention to a definition 
of true Christianity given by Mr. Hughes, 
almost two years before he was nominated 
for the presidency, in the course of a few 
remarks made by him at the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. Samuel 
H. Greene, pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church of this city. This was at a time 
when Justice Hughes was the 100 per cent 
judge, keeping politics absolutely out of 
his thoughts: 

To have courage without pugnacity, convic- 
tion without bigotry, charity without condescen- 
sion, faith without credulity, love of humanity 
without mere sentimentality, meekness with 
power and emotion with sanity. 

Tuomas E. ROBERTSON 

Washington, D. C. 





The Manager of the Davidson College 
Magazine corrects the statement of his 
biographer that Wilson did not complete 
his year at that college: 


In the October 2 issue of The Independ- 
ent which contains a very interesting ac- 
count of the college days of Wilson and 
Hughes, President Wilson is not credited 
with finishing his college year at Davidson. 
Practically the same thing is found in 
Hale’s life of Wilson. 

According to the old college records in 
the library, President Wilson stood both 
the fall and the spring examinations. 

. H. RATCHFORD 

Davidson, North Carolina 


Mr. Ratchford encloses the official 
record of Wilson’s work at Davidson 
College which we print, for it shows 
that he was not content with the “gen- 
tleman’s grade” of sixty and that he 
cannot be cited as one of the “bad boys” 
who turned out well: 


In the fall: Excused absences, 2; logic 
and rhetoric, 95; Greek, 87; Latin, 90; 
mathematics, 74; composition, 96; declama- 
tion, 92; deportment, 100; average, 87.67 
per cent. 

In the spring: (On account of sickness) 
excused absences from prayers, 44; ex- 
cused absences from church, 3; excused ab- 
sences from recitations, 66; English, 97; 
Greek, 88; Latin, 94; composition, 95; 
declamation, 92; deportment, 100; average, 
93.42 per cent; average for the year, 91.50 
per cent. 








Mr. Garvin, ex-governor of Rhode 
Island, calls our attention to Ashtabula: 


In your editorial of September 11, en- 
titled “If We Lived Longer,” you ask a 
question which can be answered conclu- 
sively. Your question is: “Will any one 
tell us how, in the stress of business and 
professional life, we are to break away 
from our individualism or subordinate it to 
a sense of public responsibility if our eco- 
nomic system remains as individualistic in 
organization and in functioning as it is at 
preset?” 

Tae answer to your question is: The 
election of legislators must be made easier 
and more interesting. All of the political 
activity required of a voter should be the 
dropping of his ballot on election day. In 
that instant should be the power and the 
decision, uncontrolled by any boss or po- 
litical machine. 

Only one legislative body in the United 
States is elected by the proper method, and 
that is the City Council of Ashtabula, Ohio. 
In that city the names of all candidates 
are printed upon the ballot in alphabetical 
order, and the vote of no elector is counted 
for more than one person. In this way the 
seven members of the City Council are 
chosen by the seven largest groups of voters 
in the electorate. Nearly every voter is 
represented, and, with simple methods of 
nomination, each group will get its first 
choice. 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 

booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE INCORPORATION 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 

Sjewche (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Motor Trucks 


Any question concerning them an- 
swered without charge by The Inde- 
pendent’s Motor Editor. Write him. 
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Under this rational system of choosing | ——7———— ———_ a ;' 
representatives, our citizens, however busy f 


and individualistic, will turn aside for the 
moment to perform their civic duty with 
the same ease and the same enthusiasm 
that fans have for a ball game. 
Lucius F. C. GARVIN 
Lonsdale, Rhode Island 








The professor of Bethany College dis- 
claims being hurt by President Wilson’s 
reply to O’Leary: 


Judging from your editorial, “From the 
Shoulder,” in The Independent of October 
9, more particularly from the last sentence, 
“We hope that it stung,” you no doubt 
would like to hear how non-Anglo maniacs, 
whom President Wilson calls “disloyal 
Americans,” are affected by the President's 
loss of his temper. No, it did not sting. We 
know too much of human nature not to 
know that President Wilson did what every 
one does when he knows he is wrong and 
can’t meet opposing arguments, and never- 
theless is too obstinate or unprincipled to 
change—he got abusive and degenerated 
into a common scold and lost his temper 
against those who dared to show him up 
publicly. No, such abuse does not sting. 
President Wilson, the most hyphenated 
American, the only President who ever 
sacrificed American interests to those of 
a foreign power, who alone tried to force 
a war upon us to help the land of his 
mother and grandparents, such a man is 
incapable of stinging any patriotic Ameri- 
ean who, not in words, but in deeds, puts 
America first. The whole incident simply 
shows to all those who know anything of 
human nature that the President knows he 
is wrong. WALTER PETERSEN 

Lindsborg, Kansas 


In accordance with our custom to pub- 
lish statements by all the presidential 
candidates we published in our issue of 
October 30 an article by Mr. Benson. 
From the letters we have received from 
Socialists we quote part of the best: 


They come high, but a well regulated 
nation must have them, because they have 
them in Europe, and we are very exten- 
sively European in thought and action—as 
yet. 

Parties Federal, Whig, Free-Soil, Know- 
Nothing, People’s and others have strutted 
their little time on their several home-made 
platforms, and then passed into innocuous 
history. One has just died, succumbing to 
a four-year campaign at Armageddon; and 
we have the rare phenomena of incumbent 
legislators and executives, officially Pro- 
gressive until certain dates next year, seek- 
ing election and reélection as the things 
they repudiated in 1912. 

We have two large, if not great, historic 
parties ; both representing the same general 
social idea; both repeatedly pronounced 
failures by the electorate, and both fully 
equipped with the nerve to again seek our 
suffrage and confidence, on the bases of 
old traditions and social outlook, and their 
mere historicity as political names and 
habits. 

It has been repeatedly, academically and 
impressively, also prophetically, shown that 
the program and principles of the Socialist 
party “will not work.” But it has proved 
in past and present experience that the 
program and theory of the old-line parti- 
zanships, here and elsewhere, have con- 
sistently and invariably failed to “work,” 
if by that term we are to mean a business- 
like administration of industry, commerce, 
finance and social bookkeeping. 

For, sad to relate but irrefutably true, 
they have ever represented the prehistoric 
idea of anarchistie social activities and re- 
lationships; while in mere police matters 
they are somewhat indifferently democratic 
or republican—a little of both. 

The Socialist party, on the extreme other 
hand, is politically alone in its opposition 
to social anarchism; and, whatever con- 
ventional terminology it may use, more or 
less of necessity, it is found on careful 
analysis to be opposed to nothing else, es- 
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willimprove your skin 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because 
some friend came to her with that 
sound advice, based on her own ex- 
perience. 


rarely chap or roughen in cold 
weather. Used for the shampoo, 
Resinol Soap helps to keep the hair 
rich, glossy and free from dandruff. 


If the skin or scalp is in bad 
shape, through neglect or improper 
treatment, a little Resinol Ointment 
should at first be used with the 
Resinol Soap, to hasten the return 
to normal conditions. 


Resinol Soap not only is delight- 
‘fully cleansing and refreshing, but 
its daily use reduces the tendency to 
pimples, relieves clogged and _ irri- 
tated pores, and gives nature the 
chance she needs to make red, 


te s Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are 
rough skins white and soft. sold by druggists and dealers in toilet goods 
everywhere. For a sample of each, free, 


Hands protected by Resinol Scap write to Dept. 3-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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|HOUSAND 
QUOTATIONS 


PROSE 


Forty Thousand Quotations 


PROSE AND POETICAL Compiled by CHARLES NOEL DOUGLAS 

Choice extracts on History, Science, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Literature, etc., selected from the Standard au- 
thors of ancient and modern times, classified according 
to subject. 

The busy man of affairs, the teacher and preacher, the 
public speaker, lawyer and writer, may turn at will to 
the choicest and most striking passages of the illus- 
trious authors, orators and thinkers of all time, from 
the classic age to the present day. One thousand four 
hundred topics are treated, covering almost the entire 
tange of thought and emotion. 


AND 


POETICAL 


CHARLES-N-DOUGLAS 


8vo. Cloth. 2000 pages ee reeee « g « Gem 
The same with thumb index ...... oe « met 3.00 
a - , 

The same bound in 3% Morocco, cloth sides . . boxed, net 6.50 


WHAT THEY SAY 
“Forty Thousand Quotations is wonderful.” Andrew Carnegie. 

jy “Lam simply amazed at the variety and usefulness of the contents.” 
S. Parkes Cadman, D. D 

“A monumental work, and a carefully organized treasury of men- 
tal, moral and religious value. I know of nothing like it, or 
approximating to it in practical helpfulness as a thesaurus of preg- 
nant phrases.” Chas. H. Parkhurst, D. D 
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GROWING 


OLD 


GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 


bowel disorder, 


Constipation, which becomes more and more 
chronic with advancing years, frequently makes 
the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. Yet 
in most cases constipation can be entirely pre- 
vented by a little care in the matter of diet and 
by supplying in Nujol an efficient substitute for 


the mucus which exhausted 
provides, 


Nujol is not a bowel stimulant. 


nature no longer 


It acts as an in- 


ternal lubricant, softening the contents of the 
intestines and so promoting normal evacuations. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the Nujol trademark. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


New Jersey) 


Bayonne 





Send for booklet “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” Write your name and address 
plainly below. Dept. 12 


New Jersey 
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* Makes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitinonetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch. Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black 312 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 
Sy.) Tray Co., 439 W. Glst Pl., Chicago 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILL am. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. W rite for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FINEST BOOKS 
at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by be- 
coming a life member of this asso- 
ciation. No dues or initiation fee 
NOW. Standard sets at 1-4 to 1-3 pub- 
lisher’s prices. We send no agents. 
See books before buying—our catalog explains plan. 


NOTE THESE PRICES: 
$45 George Eliot, fine buckram, 20vols..... $11.75 
$45 De Luxe Shakespeare, 20 vols.......+++ 9.75 














$72 Jane Austen, morocco, 12 vols....... 10.85 
$6 Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales, 6 vols... 1.95 
$51 De Maupassant, 17 vols........ ees 8.80 


Bargains go fast these days. Write now for catalog of other 
sets, also Bulletins of Popular Fiction and Juveniles. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. X, 437 Presser Bldg. Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sentially. It is also alone in the advocacy 
and promotion of a democratic administra- 
tion, necessary on republican lines, of 
the common industry and commerce of the 
nation. 

For, if to destroy the domestic market 
by the automatic depression of the wage 
scale, and the deliberate suppression of its 
advancement, is good business for a nation, 
then Socialism is foolish. 

And if the formal search for alien mar- 
kets for our native toil and resources, 
without a thought of the inevitable stock- 
taking of the coming centuries, nor for 
balancing values in imported goods or for- 
eign service, is a practical policy for a na- 
tion, then Socialism is silly. 

And if it is national sagacity to ignore 
available labor at all times as potential 
social capital waiting to be utilized for the 
social profit; and to regard it only as per- 
sons to be kindly helped or “furnished em- 
eraent, ” or otherwise handled as a social 

ability, then Socialism, in its demand for 
the conservation of all life, material, ma- 
chinery and skill, for the profit of all the 
people participating in legitimate lines of 
activity, is stupid, chimerical, visionary, as 
charged in past indictments. 

The plea here is for political frankness 
and honesty, and may the better philosophy 
win. A. GEORGE 

Berkeley, California 








Why vote for Woodrow Wilson? 

I. He has high ideals 

(a) Of his own duty. He is a hard work- 
er. His acts and speech are such as be- 
come a gentleman. 

(b) Of his country’s duty—to be fair 
to our ill-tempered and unfortunate neigh- 
bors on the other side of the ocean as well 
as on this side, by refusing to take advan- 
tage of their momentary heat or misfortune. 
He counsels with them by appealing to 
their reason and sense of justice. 

(c) Of his country’s rights. He has, not- 
withstanding his fairness, insisted on the 
maintenance of our rights. 

(d) Of his country’s mission. He is a 
sincere believer in democracy in finance 
and industry, as well as in political mat- 
ters. 

He believes in our mission as a peace 
maker and is an advocate of the federa- 
tion of the world and of a world court, 
backed by an international navy and army. 

II. He is the most practical and progres- 
sive President we have had in generations. 
His leadership of Congress, his unification 
of his party, his well executed program of 
constructive legislation carried thru by 
forceful appeals to the reason of the legis- 
lators and of the country at large—all at- 
test to this. 

III. His opponents are not unified, do 
not advocate any program of constructive 
statesmanship, vaguely hint at war with 
our neighbors, and show not so much de- 
sire to advance high ideals, as to obtain 
mere political ascendancy. 

AMBROSE CorT 

Principal, P. S. 73, Brooklyn 





As if we did not have troubles enough 
on the European side a correspondent 
from China warns us of a new Asiatic 
peril: 

In the drainage of capital from the 
United States and its application to the 
development industrially of countries af- 
fording cheap labor and raw material lies 
the greatest menace to future prosperity ; 
the body politic, industrial and economic. 
Have we a statesman to vision and fore- 
fend? GeEorGE A, STEVENS 

Tientsin, China 





Wife—John, there’s a burglar down- 
stairs! 

Political Candidate—Go down, and en- 
tertain him. Tomorrow’s election !—Puck. 


It is very nice to think 

That tho our country’s on the blink, 
There is no lack of noble men 

Who yearn to set it right again. 
—R. W. H. L. in New York Tribune. 
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PEBBLES 


Germany is said to have offered Russia 
a separate peace—a gift of Turkey for 
Thanksgiving.—Toronto Globe. 


Kaiser (to Count Zeppelin)—Tell me, 
Count, why didn’t you invent something 
useful, like the ‘“Tanks” ?—Punch. 


If Constantine ever loses his job as king 
he ought to be able to make a good living 
as a cabinet maker.—Boston Transcript. 


France reports fairly good crops, but the 
drawback is that so large a part of them 
is gathered by the Germans.—Springfield 
Republican. 





If the woman’s party really raises a cam- 
paign fund of $1,000,000, it ought to prove 
to most politicians that women have a 
right to the franchise.—Milwaukee Journal. 


Eavesdropped: “What's all this talk 
about the fourth dimension?’ ‘“The fourth 
dimension? Oh, that’s a term they apply to 
journalism.”—F. P. A. in New York 
Tribune. 


Major-General Turner, of the British 
Army, says Hindenburg has little brains. 
That’s a good deal harder on Hindenburg’s 
antagonists than on Hindenburg.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


“Have you been studying science of the 
efficiency ?” 

“Yes; had to quit reading about it. Got 
so interested that I found it was interfer- 
ing with my regular work.”—Washington 
Star. 


“You have been accused of being a pre- 
varicator.” 

“Well,” replied Senator Sorghum, “that 
sounds hopeful. The fact that they selected 
so delicate a word indicates that somebody 
is afraid of me.”—Washington Star. 


When I went in, with ghoulish glee, 
To cast my vote, they handed me 
A ballot at the door. 
Alas for all my lofty aims: 
The ballot carried many names 
I’d never seen before! 
—R. W. H. L. in New York Tribune. 


It happened at a little town in Ohio. 
A visiting Easterner stood on the veranda 
of a little hotel there, watching the sun go 
down in a splendor of purple and gold. 

“By George!” he exclaimed to an im- 
passive native lounging against a post. 
“That’s a gorgeous sunset, isn’t it?” 

The native slanted his head a little and 
looked critically at the glowing west. 

“Not bad,” he drawled. “Not bad for a 
little place like Hoopville.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


The River Clyde has been brought up to 
its present navigable condition by means 
of dredging, and the Glasgow people are 
very proud of it. One day a party of Ameri- 
can sightseers turned up their noses at the 
Clyde. 

“Call this a river?” they said. “Why, it’s 
a ditch in comparison with our Mississippi, 
or St. Lawrence, or Delaware.” 

“Aweel, mon,” said a Scotch bystander, 
“you've got Providence to thank for your 
rivers, but we made this oursels.’”’—Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 


“But darling,” said Bertie, “how on 
earth shall we live? You know, I’ve got 
absolutely nothing—nothing at all.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” murmured the 
beautiful baby doll. “I'll fix dad, and he'll 
see us thru.” 

Dad gave in, and the day was fixed. In 
church, on the happy morning, Bertie cried 
in a deep baritone: 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow !” 

Then a low chuckle came from the bride’s 
father. 

“My goodness!” he exclaimed, in tones 
audible thruout the church. “Hanged if he 
isn’t throwing in his cigaret case!”— 
Answers. 





















What lies back of 
the brilliance of a 
MAZDA lamp? All 
the facilities of the 
world’s greatest lamp 
makers supporting 


the standards set by 
MAZDA Service. :: 


MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and seaiell information con- 
cerning progress and developments in the art of in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies entitled to receive 
this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the 
property of the General Electric Company. 
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This is the Foster Friction Plug in 
Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels— 
recognized as the most efficient heel 
made—prevents slipping. 


And Another Thing 


There are no holes in Cat's 
Paw Heels— 

To fill up with dirt and mud— 

To be tracked all over the 
ouse— 

So are you not taking a 
chance— 

When you neglect to say— 

Ver Snsvadaadiy to your 

+ ca 

“CAT'S PAWS for mine”— 

When you buy rubber heels. 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


What’s the Use | 
Of going about— 
Your daily work— 
Jarring yourself— 
With each step— 
When with a grain— 
Of pity for yourself— 
You could be “Well 
Heeled.” 


50c.—black, tan or white 
For Men, Women and Children 


Have you weak arches? Then you need the 
Foster Orthopedic Heel, which gives that ex- 
tra support where needed. Especially valu- 
able to policemen, motormen, conductors, 
floor-walkers and all who are on their feet 
a great deal. 75 cents attached at your 
dealer’s, or sent postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents and outline of your heel. 


Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 
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b ‘strated, there is a great field wherein 


EADING is like hunting: for 
hours you tramp the dull fields, 
when suddenly there is a flight, 
and an exciting moment. . . 

I was reading a book recently by Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thompson, and sud- 
denly ran into this: “The hazy medium 
of words wherein we all drown.” . . . 
Fault has been found with the epi- 
gram: it is charged that the epigram 
is always an exaggeration; often a lie: 
that an epigram may be manufactured 
on either side of any question, but here 
is one that is clever, true, and worthy 
of thought. . . . When a man says, “I 
see in this an indefinable beauty; a 
truth that cannot be exprest,” etc., 
he is indulging in the hazy medium of 
words wherein we all drown. Beyond 
what may be exprest and demon- 


anything may happen, if proof is not 
insisted upon. It is the refuge of the 
sentimental, lazy dreamer. The unfair 
man flies to this refuge with his side 
of the story; a story he cannot demon- 
strate in presence of the opposition. 
In this hazy medium of words, adults 
make pretenses in the serious affairs 
of life as boldly as children play the 
game called “Pretend.” If an adult 
Says an angel conversed with him, and 
you reply: “I am glad you know such 
a thing is possible, for I had exactly 
such an experience,” he cannot deny 
your statement, nor can you deny his: 
between you, a cult may be founded. 


A gentleman in Oregon writes me 
concerning a modest writer of the 
present day: “He has a quaint, honest, 
simple style that differs from the style 
of any writer I know. It swings the 
reader to him; especially the old boys 
like ourselves, who know the world 
pretty well.” . . . Asa rule, no one 
is able to fully understand what he 
reads until he has passed, say, forty; 
I am just beginning to understand cer- 
tain of the masters of literature, and I 
have passed sixty. It is not so much 
a matter of intelligence as it is experi- 
ence; and the results of experience do 





s | Ruskin forty. . . . It is said John 


|| at ten or twelve. He was a very im- 


| | understand it. . . 


|not begin to ripen until the body has 
‘completed its growth: somewhere 


Ruskin began disputing with his elders 
_pudent lad: what he knew was out of 


the books, and he did not properly 
. The great question 
































Temperature Right 
Day and Night 


This device maintains exact'y the desired 
temperature both day and night, while a 
simple adjustment of the clock attachment 
wi!!l enable you to secure automatical!y and 
silently at set hours a lower temperature 
during the sleeping period with a return to 
warmer temperature at the time of arising. 


INN EAP OCIS” 
Ucn REGULATOR 


affords supreme comfort with the added re- 
sults of safety and a saving of fuel, 


Has proven its merit in thousands of 
homes ior 31 years, and is universally 
specified in all modern dwellings, 

Easily installed and works perfectly 
with any kind ot heating plant, burning 
coal or gas. 


Your heating contractor or hardware 
dealer handles the **Minneapolis.’’ 


Write us for Booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2775 Fourth Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




























































‘is, “How old is he?” . . . A young man 


Mo 


mey back if not pleased. 
sorted neat stripes of blue, black and lavender—coast style, cuffs 
attached. Hand launderedand very fashionable. Sizes 14to 17. 
Guaranteed to wear six months or new shirts free 

Order today and receive catalog. 


pay for shirts alone. 


Copyright, 1916, by Goodell & Company 


Shirts and Neckties by Mail for what you 





Duratex stviz-wear Shirts 


3 Duratex Dollar Shirts and Half-Dollar Ties to Match sent 
tpaid on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends. 
Fine white percale shirts, as- 


Highest bank references, 


Room 266, COODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 











= Health 





express beauty, grace and refinement. 


gain their health and keep it. I have 
reduced the weight of 35,000 and 1 
have increased the weight of as 
many more, 


letter will be personal to me and my 
reply will be just as sincere to you. 
I am at my desk from 8 a. m. to 5§ 
p. m. Fully one-third of my pupils 
are directed to me by those who 
have been benefited. 


booklet showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other 
health information of vital interest. 





















can rE 


I can reduce or increase 


ur Weight 


I can make 


our Poise 


I have helped 79,000 women _to re- 


Write me about yourself. Your 


With my letter I will send you my 


Don’t wait, you may forget it, 


SUSANNA COCROFT & 





‘Health Engineer’ for women, 


| Dent. 19, 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicaro @ BK 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the 
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is better than I am; but there will 
never come a time, as there has never 
been a time, when old age does not 
know more of the serious lessons of 
life than the young. . . . Heaven 
knows I intend this statement modest- 
ly. I mean no more than this: If I 
have traveled a road many times, I 
know it better than my son, to whom 
the road is new. 




















In a field of eighteen acres, a farmer 
in the State of Washington raised an 
average of one hundred and seventeen 
bushels of wheat per acre. The average 
over the United States is seventeen 
bushels. If that farmer has a right to 
raise more wheat than the average, 
then any other man has a right to 
prosper more than the average. 
























































Dr. William J. Robinson, editor of a 
medical publication, says: “Magazine 
writing is essentially dishonest writing. 
To be a success as a popular magazine 
writer, you must first of all paint in 
lurid colors, you must disregard or if 
minimize facts which are contrary to GENIAL W ARMTH f 
your thesis, and you must speak with i 


° A i j 4] 

the aplomb and finality of judgment In an attractive home is not merely a matter of temperature, i 

4 ; : . = It is the rich, warm-looking decorative scheme which con- 
which admit of no discussion, as if 





editors. But write a moderate article, 


| 

: tributes so much to the “homey” atmosphere on a chilly it 

your statements were accepted uni- night. . ' . iy 
versally by the scientists of the whole : . ; : : 
a. Teh ate eee we Se sanen teaen, ae dela eltiee ceahamh eainsine eleel neato | 
* ’ rs y + a - a y U 
public, and are therefore sought by the in every home where they are used, providing the wood upon 


. . : which they are put possesses qualities which insure life and 
without epigrams and exaggerations, A esd} : 


honestly presenting the present status 


solute sou sah te dedlies Gah octet ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


luster to the finished surface. i 


ties of equal competence entertain op- supplies every requisite for the accomplishment of these 
posite views about it, and the chances effects and moreover, has the additional advantage of mod- 
are ten to one that your article will be erate cost, due to an abundant supply. : 
rejected.” Successful magazine writers We have a Pans | sivastive homebuilders book { 
rs containing etaile information and eight 
cannot be intellectually honest. We colonial home designs drawn exclusively for us. 
do not know a governor of a state, The book and finished samples will be sent 
P ree on request to those seriously interested. 
the president of a college, or the Architects should have our manual on file. 
occupant of any other big position, Write for it, 
who is. Every man in business finds it Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold 
necessary to be an intellectual coward by dealers. Yours can supply it. 


and suppress his honest opinions; 


Every man has private opinions, the ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


result of his honest thinking, he dare 512 Bank of Commerce Building 
not assert. The pretenders map out Li e 
foolish programs, and the people, who ittle Rock, Arkansas 


are also pretenders, accept them. 






Lon meena 
How many of the population are i ae 
mere drags on the community? Prob- fen, SAMS ges 
ably no one knows, altho the number ETL Og 


must be very large. But of all the use- — 
less men, seven-tenths are found in the 
towns, since farmers are usually abie 
to make at least a living by natural 
means. 























Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 
Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 
Lp: Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
iaecaz: \4% ‘a aie 51.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
AW AAS “Se os Water Color and China Painting, 
~ ! Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 

Catalogue sent on request 


F. W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 


Education is only a part of ability: 
sometimes it has almost nothing to do 
with it. Henry Ford is a very able man, 
in his chosen field; and he has almost 
no education. 

It is often said there are only a 
dozen jokes, and that all merriment is 
founded on them. This is true, also, of 
philosophy, art, history, religion, music, 
politics, love; there are a dozen princi- 
ples in each on which all the rest is 
founded. A man might write his Bible 
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H ERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—xp, through traim- 
ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through Jack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zo is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 


1. C. S., Box 4531, Scranton, Pa, 


i —— CUT OUT HER Fees wee eee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
! Box 4531, SCRANTON, PA. 


i Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Lighting indow Trimmer 
Electric Car Running Show Card Writer 
Electric Wiring Outdoor Sign Painter 
Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATOR 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER DESIGNER 


Mechanical Draftsman BOOKKEEPER 
Machine Shop Practice Stenographer and Typist 
Gas Engineer Cert. Pub. Accountant 


! 

! 

| 

| 

| OLVIL ENGINEER 
| Surveying and 4 
| 

l 

| 

| 

| 

l 
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MINE roan N OR ENGR GOOD ENGLISH 
Metallurgist or Prospector Teacher 
STATIONARY. "ENGINEER Common School Subjects 
Marine Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
ARCHITECT Railway Mail Clerk 
Contractor and Builder AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

















Structural Engine Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemist German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING( | French 
SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing () Italian 
~ 
Name 
Oceupation 
& Employer. 
Street 
| and No 
| City State. 








F The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident Pego4 
H OM work, offers also instruc- fj 


tion by correspondence. [Rig 


For detailed in- i 
formation address rN er 


25th Year U, of C. (Div, M) Chicago, Il. hehe Tomes 


8 Four years’ high school work can 
at Hom be thoroughly covered in half the 
time by our simple method of 


home instruction. Prepared by 
members of the faculties of leading universities and academies 
—meets all college entrance requirements. Credits accepted 
from many high schools. Write the Ameriean School, one of 
the world’s largest educational institutions, for catalogue. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5758 Drexel Ave., Dept P24:8Chica: Ss 






















in a dozen paragraphs and have a per- 
fect rule of conduct. 


Whatever you intend giving the 
poor, give in cash: they have enough 
good advice. - 


There will be a good deal of talk 
this winter about Henry Martin, of 
Potato Hill. He has separated from his 
wife, and gives no other excuse for it 
than that her dry goods bills annoy 
him. “She buys extravagantly,” he 
says; “and I don’t like her clothes, but 
can do nothing with her. I do not pro- 
pose to be annoyed all my life by this 
foolish thing, so we have separated, 
and I have given her half our pos- 
sessions. It may be that a woman re- 
quires these things: that my opinions 
are only male unfairness, but anyway 
I’ll never again be connected in any 
way with a dry goods bill.” 


Every one abuses the practical man: 
we all love to say he overrides ideals, 
and all good feeling; that in grubbing 
for edible roots, he sees no flowers 
upon the earth, no stars overhead. 
Practical men are actually responsible 
for the great advancement in flori- 
culture; they have not only seen the 
stars, but told us all we know about 
them. Practical men, the money mak- 
ers, are the greatest patrons of the arts 
and sciences: most colleges and art 
galleries exist because of endowments 
from men who understand the ugly as 
well as the beautiful things. The men 
of great learning did not build the uni- 
versities in which they teach; but near- 
Hiy all of them unjustly criticize the 
men who did. 


There is a class of books never seen 
at the book stores; books privately 
printed and written by authors who do 
not meet the requirements of pub- 
lishers. I find these books interesting. 
They are natural, if lacking in the 
literary polish of professional authors, 
and many of them are well written. I 
can at once detect the weakness of 
such a book: the author has some in- 
tense notion that other people do not 
entertain. That which he believes to 
be the greatest thing in the world, is 
of no real importance; but his writing 
about it interests me. It reveals the 
character of the author, at least, and 
character is the most interesting study. 


Potato Hill women are telling of a 
town woman who paid $18 for a new 
fall hat, without a murmur, and made 
a great protest because her washer- 
woman wanted an advance of twenty- 
five cents a week. 


All of us are apt to say, “This is a 
wonderful world; and I am a wonder- 
ful man.” . I have had no part in 
the wonderful things we all point to 
with pride; a good many others have 
not. 


In nothing have you a right to say 
that what pleases you must also please 
me. 





You Can Hear! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done—. Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would pace been no ey yo 
I have shown over 265,000 deaf that the 
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GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 1320 Candler Bidg., New York 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and_ scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science Forh king, teaching and well-paid posi- 
Economics, 529 W. til. 




















tions. Am. School of Home 


Good memory is absolutely 
~ G essential gg toa —_ Memory 
es' 








Fete School 


COPY THIS .—— 
and let me see what you can do with it. Illus 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 @ week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de 
velop your talent, 

Fifteen years’ ful work for 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. * Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a a lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings sho 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School $ Gartsoning 
1403 Schofield Building, Cleveland, my 


; _ N 
Psa SHOW teach you per- /f 














sonally, a mail, in a short 
time. Oldest and largest School. 
Big field, work interesting. You can 


_EARN $18 TO $45 A WEEK 


» wrote. j 
rofit $7:05."" Crawford, B. C., 
.00 while taking coursé.”’ Get }/ 


guarantee; all E, z 
DETROIT” SCHOOL OF LETTERING 











Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
resort. 
Six Departments: 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS: MUSI 

FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 

ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL ; TRADES 

Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor’s certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions. 


TTI 








Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
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MOTOR 
PROGRESS 
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y 
John Chapman‘ Hilder 
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ANY requests have come to me 

for information regarding motor 

trucks. The majority of these 

requests, however, have given 
me no data on which to base my re- 
plies. There are so many different kinds 
of trucks, fitted for such a wide diver- 
sity of uses, that in order to obtain 
intelligent advice, inquirers must tell 
me certain facts concerning their busi- 
nesses. Choosing a motor truck, or a 
fleet of motor trucks, should not be 
rushed into pell mell. 

In a paper recently read before the 
Mid-West section of the Society of Au- 
tomobile Engineers, Mr. Henry Far- 
rington, a member of the society, took 
up the matter of choosing a motor 
truck and said so many things of in- 
terest that it seems to me I can do no 
better than to quote some of them: 

“Some people buy motor trucks be- 
cause they are necessary to open up 
new territory to trade, or to keep in 
touch with old customers who are mov- 
ing away from trade centers in rapidly 
growing cities and towns. Others buy 
because they have to meet the superior 
transportation competition of their 








trade rivals who have already adopted 
machine delivery. Still others use trucks 
for their advertising value, mainly as 
an outward and visible sign of com- 
mercial worth and prosperity.” 

“The really good business man, who 
is not sold on promises and does not buy 
on price, will make a very careful anal- 
ysis of his transportation needs before 
investing in motor trucks.” The italics 
are mine. 

“In the final analysis the purchase of 
2 motor truck by men of this class re- 
verts to the purchase of transportation 
at so much a ton or a mile, and the 
ability of the machine to do economic- 
ally and profitably the work in question. 
Before a business man buys a motor 
truck he should convince himself that 
he is not merely buying a machine. He 


is buying transportation for the period | 


represented by the useful life of the 
machine, and when he pays over the 
money to the salesman or dealer, he is 
merely paying the first instalment on 
a big transportation investment. The 
rest of the investment is paid every day 
in operating costs during the total use- 
ful life of the truck. 

“Take, for example, the service value 
of two trucks, both of two tons’ load- 
carrying capacity, but one costing ap- 
proximately twice as much as the other. 
Assuming that in a motor truck, as in 
most other classes of merchandise, the 
buyer gets what he pays for, it is fair 
to make the statement that the mate- 
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S TEINW. 


THE moods and fancies of youth find sympathetic 
understanding in the sensitive mechanism of the 
Steinway. In the early years of musical effort, attain- 
ment seems so difficult and so far away. It is then 
there is vital need of just the encouragement which the 
Steinway never fails to give. 

Its superior worth is accepted throughout the world without 


question. Yet the Steinway’s cost is moderate, and terms are made 
convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door. 

















SMALL MISSOURI F ARM $10 cash and $5 monthly ; SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
no interest or taxes; Actual search free. Send sketch or 

highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 

photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York ent Book free. 

Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ee 
The Original 
e 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 


The powder dissolves in water. Needs ne cubing~Rewe it on hand. 


Rich Milk, Malted grainextract in powdes. {| The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged, Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS | 








regarding hotels everywhere, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
made. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 

San Francisco, Cal., 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, 


mm 





the best routes to reach them, 
This Department 


where personal inquiry may be 
The Independent, New York. 
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Gre CLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 


tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf. Tennis, Motoring. 


THE ONLY PLACE LRA AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM 


BATHS ARE GI 


THE BATHS 


WITH A NATURAL BRINE 
are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 


Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as strong. 


The Radium Emanation from Brine 


Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 





PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


Ideal resort for autumn or winter. Unusual climate, 


Excellent table and service — Tennis — Boating — 


Motoring Booklet on request. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 





HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1. 50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 2.00 . 00 * 


100 rT) o 2.50 400" 
_ ” "3.00t05.00" 450°" 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 











Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 
A combination of country life and ‘nice living. Golf 
right at hand. A charming place for the autumn 
and winter months, Write for booklet and rates. 
Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. 





New bath house, swimming 
Booklets, 











Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
13 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


gardens. 














FLORIDA 


“BY SEA” 
(Calling at Savannah) 
One Way FROM Round Trip 
$27.00 - BOSTON - + - - $45.00 
$24.40 - NEW YORE - - $43.30 
$22.40 -<- PHILADELPHIA - 839.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - 35.00 


Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A, Baltimore, Md. 








Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 














rials and workmanship entering into the 
construction of the higher-priced truck 
will be better than in the other. In this 
case the effect would be shown in the 
running costs and useful mileage life 
of the trucks. 

“If the higher-priced truck averaged 
60 miles a day for a total useful life of 
2000 working days, and cost $12.50 a 
day to operate (including overhead, 
wages, running expenses and deprecia- 
tion), the total transportation invest- 
ment would be $25,000. Based on the 
writer’s experience in a fairly typical 
case involving the use of a large number 
of trucks, the cheaper machine might 
cost $29,480 during the same period, or 
at the rate of $672 a year more than 
the other, averaged over the total life 
of the truck, and this does not take into 
account the annoyance and expense of 
the delays due to the greater repair and 
maintenance problems of the cheaper 
machine. 

“It must not be assumed from this 
that the cheaper truck will be a losing 
investment. On the contrary, in most 
cases it will prove to be a very profit- 
able investment as compared with ani- 
mal transportation. At the present 
stage of motor truck development there 
will undoubtedly be sold more trucks of 
the $1500 class than of the more ex- 
pensive types. 


HE business man who has made up 

his mind to adopt commercial motor 

vehicles for the first time, is con- 
fronted with a maze of conflicting prac- 
tise in engineering, body design, load-car- 
rying capacities and prices, as well as of 
the more or less successful and seeming- 
ly contradictory experiences of business 
men in general and of those in his own 
line in particular. He is certain to meet 
a lot of motor truck salesmen whose 
reasoning and arguments agree only on 
the advisability of using motor trucks, 
and differ largely on the other essen- 
tials. He will meet salesmen who will 
tell him the worm drive is the only 
thing. Others will insist that the double- 
side-chain drive has never been im- 
proved upon. The internal-gear drive 
and the double-reduction axle also have 
their champions. The men who are sell- 
ing motor trucks with power applied to 
all four wheels will claim that the rear- 
drive truck is doomed and is already 
obsolescent. And here and there will 
pop up another type of final drive dif- 
fering from any of the others and 
claimed in all apparent sincerity to be 
the last word in motor truck design. 

“The merits and demerits of two- 
four-, and six-cylinder engines will re- 
ceive their fair share of attention. 
Clutches, transmissions, differentials, 
brakes, wheels, tires, governors, radia- 
tors and numerous other details of de- 
sign will be freely discussed, and the 
various designs will be praised or con- 
demned, according to the beliefs of the 
contending salesmen, or their anxiety 
to make a sale. 

“The truth of the matter is that these 
things are absolutely unessential except 
in so far as they may affect the applica- 
bility of the truck to the job in question, 
and the profit the machine can make in 
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At the 
x Rainbow’s End 


is Nassau-Bahamas, a quaintly 
foreign colony, wonderfully rich 
in the romantic strangeness 
and astounding color of 
Tropics. 

From December to April the 
climate is that of June, while 
but a short distance away, cities 
in the United States are being 
racked unceasingly by storm. 

Wouldn’t a month or two in 
Nassau with its marvelous surf 


the 





in bi ame fishing, ten- 
= a onthe a holiday to 
remember? 

Wouldn’t you come home 
wonderfully “‘fit’’? 

Write today for “Nassau- 
Bahamas” and Hotel, Boarding 
House and Furnished Villa 
Register. The time to go is 


this winter, and the time to 


plan is 
Bahamas Government 
Agent 


450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


—— 










WEST INDIES 
CHALLIS Ee. > 


Two luxurious 24 day 

: cruises on specially char- 
tered American steamers to Cuba, 
Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Many delightful shore excursions. An 
ideal winter vacation. From New York 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. Price $290 and up. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Including the principal cities and many 
points of unique interest out of the beaten 
track. Leisurely travel. Small parties. Fre. 
quent departures during the winter and 
early spring for South America, Japan and 
China and South Sea Islands and Australasia, 


Also Tours to California 
Send for Booklet Desired. 
Dept. 6 
17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL .o Completely _— 

guarantee, ipped on trial. sie today's ey ‘om 

“Special Pre Offer No. 102 a@ list of 
bar; 


WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 
286 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














comparison with other modes of trans- 
portation it is intended to displace.” 
Once more, the italics are mine. 

“The engineering features and design 
do not make a great deal of difference 
so long as the truck will do the work in 
hand profitably and uninterruptedly. If 
a business man is hauling goods in a 
territory where all the roads are good 
all the year round, he has an unre- 
strained choice of almost all the trucks 
that may be offered to him. 


HE types of engine, final drive and 
other details are not particularly 
essential, except as they influence 
the price, the profit or the perpetuation 
of investment. The purchaser will be 
wise to check up one truck against an- 
other on each of the following points: 

1. Actual developed horsepower per 
pound of total weight carried and given 
maximum speed. 

2. Total weight carried per inch of 
tire width. 

3. Proved gasoline, tire, repair and 
maintenance costs per mile under given 
conditions. 

4. Accessibility of the various parts 
of the truck for inspection and repair. 

5. The cost of repair parts. 

6. The capacity of the dealer or man- 
ufacturer for supplying repair parts 
indefinitely and without loss of time 
during the probable life of the truck. 

7. Workmanship and quality of ma- 
terials in the units of the truck, con- 
sidered in regard to the work they have 
to do. 

8. The total weight of the truck chas- 


sis to carry a given load, including the, 


body weight allowance. 

9. The type, design and quality of the 
body to carry the goods in question, in- 
cluding the effect these have on the safe 
carriage of the goods and the ease and 
quickness of loading and unloading. 

10. The commercial worth and repu- 
tation of the truck manufacturer. 

11. The price of the truck. 

“The above given items are not neces- 
sarily arranged in order of importance, 
except the last. Unless the amount of 
money available for the purchase of 
equipment is limited by financial con- 
siderations, the price of the truck 
should be the last thing to be taken into 
account. All the other items undoubted- 
ly come before it.” 

The truck should be chosen to fit the 
work. With this point in mind, won’t you 
please tell me all about the work to be 
done, when you write me for advice as 
to choosing a truck? You will help me 
help you by stating your problem in 
the fullest possible detail. 


Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 


as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 
ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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GENEALOGY 


If interested in LOCAL HISTORY and 
GENEALOGY, send for our Catalogue 113, 
over 2000 titles. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


“HEAVEN AND HELL” 


The most startling of the profound writings 
of SWEDENBORG, the renowned theolo- 


gian, philosopher and scientist. c 
Big 632 page book treating of 5=: 
the Life after Death, sent with- — 
out further cost or obligation on receipt of 
Sc. Write for complete list of publications, 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Three 
Year 
6% 


Investment 


Denomination 


$500 and $1,000 


Particularly 
well secured. 


Earnings 
eight times 
interest. 





Attractive 
conversion 
privilege. 


Provision 
already made 
for prompt 
retirement at 
maturity. 


Send for Circular 
No. 940 AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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MARKET PLACE 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 
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HERE are two extremes in the 
realm of investment; one is the 
very high grade bond yielding 
4 per cent, while the other is the 
highly speculative common stock yield- 
ing 8 per cent and more. A sort of 
compromise exists between the two, 
combining some of the safety accorded 
te bonds and the speculative element 
possest by common stocks, yet enjoy- 
ing withal a ready market and at- 
tractive yield. We are dealing with 
preferred stocks of railroad and indus- 
trial corporations having a successful 
history. 
Preferred stocks have a claim on the 
earnings, and in many cases, on the 
assets, of a corporation junior to that 
of bonds, notes or other obligations, 
but senior to the claims of common 
stockholders. Good preferred stocks 
usually represent real assets and not 
mere “good will’ or prospective earn- 
ings, as in the case of many common 
stocks. The provisions governing their 
issuance vary considerably; as a rule, 
holders of preferred stocks are en- 
titled to receive payment at par, or at a 
fixed figure above par, in the event of 
liquidation, and the balance is distrib- 
uted pro rata to holders of common. 
Dividends on preferred stocks may 
be cumulative or non-cumulative, and 
preferred stockholders may participate 
in surplus earnings after common 
stockholders have received a fixed rate. 
The preferred stock of the Chciago & 
North Western Railway Company is 
entitled to 7 per cent, after which the 
common gets 7 per cent, then the pre- 
ferred receives 3 per cent more, the 


PREFERRED STOCKS AS DESIRABLE 
INVESTMENTS 


common 8 per cent more; finally both 
issues share equally in future disburse- 
ments. This company is paying at the 
rate of 8 per cent on the preferred and 
7 per cent on the common. 

The cumulative feature possest by 
a preferred stock assures the payment 
of accrued dividends on that stock be- 
fore any disbursement can be made on 
the common. However, there are a 
number of industrial concerns which 
are now being re-financed, which have 
large amounts in back dividends on 
their preferred stocks that will prob- 
ably never be paid in cash because of 
those companies’ relatively poor finan- 
cial condition. With weak concerns, 
the cumulative feature often proves to 
be a distinct disadvantage. 

Preferred stocks sell on a higher 
plane than common stocks, because of 
their wider margin of safety, excepting 
in cases where earnings are so large 
that the higher rate of dividend paid 
on the common raises it to a price 
level far above that of the preferred. 
However, large earnings may be, or 
may not be, abnormal, and it is on the 
fact that dividends must first be paid 
on preferred stocks that the desir- 
ability of these stocks depends. 

In late years the safety of pre- 
ferred stocks has been safeguarded by 
various provisions tending to restrict 
the issuance of additional stock or the 
creation of obligations prior to such 
stock—as bonds, debentures or notes. 
Some of the safeguards adopted are 
given herewith: 

1. Unissued preferred is to be sold 
for cash at not less than par and only 








Railroads— -— Years 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe... ! 
Saltimore & Ohio .......... 

Chic., Mil. & St. Paul....... 

Chic. & North Western...... bs 
Kansas City Southern ...... 

Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie 7 
Norfolk & Western ......... 

Ses DGGE cbtceeseceones 
Industrials— 

Amer. Agricul. Chem. ....... 

. TO bbs cca nk eeene wes 

Amer. Car & Foundry....... 

Amer. Cotton Oil 
Amer. Locomotive 
TE vaseandienes <a 
Central Leather ....ccccccce 
General Chemical .......... 
National Biscuit 
pee eer 
Pressed Steel Car 
U. S. Rubber First 
rr eee 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. .... § 











PREFERRED STOCKS 
Dividend 
Divi- Record 


Price Range 
16 1915 


1024- 96 
793- 67 
135 -1203 
180 -163 
653- 54% 
136 -123 
90 - 803 
843- 79 


80 - 724 
1363-1243 
175 -165 

643- 58 
137 -1283 

S93- S44 

844- 80 


102 - 96 
1158-108} 
1194-1158 
102 - 98 
107 - 993 
121 -1152 
115}-108; 
116 -113 
1298-124 
1173-112 
105 - 97 
115 -1068 
122 -115 
1133-108 


1013- 90 
1133- 914 
118 -1114 
102}- 91 
105 - 75 
1193-109 
1103-1003 
1164-106 


113%- 80 
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when net earnings, after depreciation 
and reserves, are at least twice the 
amount of dividends on all preferred 
stock, including that to be issued. 

2. The amount of preferred cannot 
be increased, nor shall any stock hav- 
ing preference thereto be issued unless 
with the consent of holders of 75 per 
cent of the outstanding preferred. 

3. Preferred stock is entitled to full 
par value and accrued dividends in the 
event of dissolution or liquidation be- 
fore any disbursement shall be made 
te common stockholders. 

4. If dividends shall be in default 
for over one year, holders of preferred 
stock shall be given power to vote at 
the next meeting of stockholders. In 
many cases holders of preferred stocks 
have equal voting power with common 
stockholders. 

5. A sum equal to 1 per cent of the 
preferred stock outstanding shall be 
set aside on each January ist and 
July 1st for the purpose of purchasing 
such preferred stock at not exceeding 
110, which stock shall be cancelled. 
This retirement fund is to be set aside 
in each year before any dividends may 
be paid on the common stock. 

6. The full-paid common stock must 
always be twice the amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. No dividend 
can be paid on the common until two 
years’ dividends on the preferred 
stock have been set aside from earn- 
ings. 

In some cases preferred stocks have 
been made particularly attractive by 
providing a feature by which they 
could be converted into common stock 
at par or thereabouts during a specified 
period. The value of such a feature is 
proven at a time when abnormal earn- 
ings result in large dividends on the 
common stock; the preferred dividend 
is fixed, but the preferred can be con- 
verted into common, which can be sold 
at a price materially higher than the 
original cost of the preferred. The profit 
is obvious. 

Preferred stocks of seasoned cor- 
porations are in a particularly desir- 
able position in periods when earnings 
are abnormally large, as at present, 
and corporations are spending con- 
siderable amounts for improvements 
and replacements, ‘as well as for divi- 
dends on common stocks. There has 
been a tendency of late years to set 
aside large sums for depreciation or 
improvements, which creates a _ sub- 
stantial equity behind preferred 
stocks that makes them all the more 
desirable. 

In the event of a business depres- 
sion, preferred stocks will be affected, 
as they have been in the past, but con- 
cerns that have paid dividends without 
interruption for several decades, thru 
panics and depressions, are quite likely 
to maintain their record for many 
years hence. Corporations that have 
benefited by the prosperity now cur- 
rent are strengthening their financial 
condition, paying off floating debt and 
retiring issues of bonds, all of which 
places their preferred stocks in a 
stronger position. 

It must be borne in mind that in 
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The Investments of 


One Elderly Woman | 


Many investors prefer to purchase securities diversified in dates so that a 
payment of interest is made every month. 
an investment of this character for an elderly woman, entirely dependent 
on the interest from her securities. 
has written us, expressing the satisfaction the mother always felt in the 
fact that two-hundred and twenty-eight payments of interest had been 
made her without a single day's delay, that her principal sums had 
always been offered her in cash on the days when due, and that they had 
always been reinvested through us without the loss of a day's interest. 


HIS true story of sound securities sold and service faithfully 
rendered may be an example to thousands of persons in search 
of really safe investments, and of the thorough-going service 
that is rightfully to be expected of the 20th-century bond H 


Our history of 34 years is full of such incidents, arising from the 
facts that we deal in only the safest class of investments and that 
no investor has ever lost a dollar on any security purchased of us. 


We are now offering a well diversified list of safe first mortgage 
Each issue is secured by a building and land in New York, 
Chicago or some other large and prosperous city. 
protected by the definite system of safeguards which we have 
developed in our 34 years of experience, known as the Straus Plan. 


It would be to your advantage to investigate these bonds. 
current Investment List, describing a variety of issues, and our 
booklet telling how they are safeguarded, will be sent on request. 


Write today for Circular No. A-689 


S.W.STRAUS & CO 


150 BROADWAY <- STRAUS BUILDING 


DETROIT 
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Southern Railway 
Company 
First Consol. 5s 1994 


Secured by a first lien on 1,775 
miles of road, and by a mortgage 
on 2,360 miles additional, sub- 
ject to prior liens. 

Followed by $93,912,000 De- 
velopment 4% bonds, $60,000,000 
preferred and $120,000,000 com- 
mon stock. 


The company reported for 
1916 a surplus equivalent to 5% 
on the preferred stock and 5.25% 
on the common. 


Price at Market 
Yielding about 4.85% 


Circular I-1059 


Redmond s.Co. 


33 Pine St. - - New York 





























J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


ee 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities oought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
Munsey Building 


DETROIT, MICH. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1421 Chestnut St. 


Dime Bank Building 


Foreign Government 


and 


Municipal Bonds 


Maturities range 


Yielding from 3.70% to 6.27% 
Full particulars upon request for Circular I-53 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
55 Congress Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Marine Bank Bldg. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

41 Douw Building 


1018 Farmers Bank Bldg. 


from 2 to 30 years 


PITTSBURGH, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
424.California St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
717 14th St. N. W. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
3 Lombard Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Guardian Building 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 
Miners Bank Building 
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irst Farm Mortgages 


$450 to $30,000 


BUILD YOUR INCOME 


along safe, conservative lines, 
yet with high interest return. 


FARM MORTGAGE 
VALUES 


are always par, and do not 
suffer the violent fluctuations of 
the stock market. 
never exceed one-half the value 
of productive farms in sections 
of continued prosperity. 


Write for Booklet ““C” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Our loans 


May(ompany 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to 
purchase one share or bond, or as many 
as you care to, of Railroad, Industrial 
and Public Utility Companies. The bal- 
ance may be paid in convenient monthly 
installments of $5, $10, $20, etc., de- 
pending upon number purchased. You 
may divide your investment among sev- 
eral dividend paying securities under this 


plan, 
Write for “Booklet C-2’’ 


It is interesting and fully explains ‘‘The 
Partial Payment Plau.’’ Free upon request. 


SHELDOW-MORGAN 


= 42 Broadway New York City 
= Members New York Stock Exchange 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income 
ranging from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 
8 3/10% on two lives, This plan makes you your 
own executor and immortalizes your money after 
you have enjoyed a sure life income, These bonds 
are of special interest to Baptists and others who 
wish their money at last to help Christianize 
America. Forty years’ experience! Write for 
our booklet, 

CHARLES L. WHITE, 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 

Department I, 23 East 26th Street, New York. 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


and other property, real or personal, 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,404,415.20 


THE ComPare ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
TARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 


It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
for individuals, estates and corporations, 


EDWARD W. Ones pee. Me i 
KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


Assistant Secretary 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
PAYNE WHITNEY 
EDWARD W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
GEORGE L. RIVES 


tary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


J. WORCESTER, Secre 


ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
OGDEN MILLS 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


HENRY W. de FOREST 
WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
mr WILLIAM SLOANE 














The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will 
be held in strict confidence. 




















periods of abnormal earnings pre- 
ferred stocks sell on a lower income 
basis; that is, at higher prices than in 
normal times. For this reason such 
stocks should be purchased during 
market recessions, when preferred 
stocks sell off along with common 
issues. 

In an era of prosperity there is apt 
to be considerable inflation, and even 
preferred stocks may be issued in part 
against “good will’ and future pros- 
pects rather than entirely against 
actual assets. So the investor should 
study the balance sheet on offering cir- 
culars to see if “good will’? forms too 
large a part of the assets. 

For the benefit of the investor who 
already has some more conservative in- 
vestments, yet who wishes to increase 
his income without too much risk, the 
accompanying tabulation of preferred 
stocks should be of interest. We have 
restricted our choice to stocks of such 
concerns as have had long records of 
dividend payments and those that are 
not exclusively war-munitions con- 
cerns. The list is by no means com- 
plete, but it is fairly representative 
and should be of some service to such 
of our readers as may desire a good 
investment with an attractive return. 








PEBBLES 


Boy at the lion’s cage—Gee whiz, mister, 
what ’ud happen if he got out? 

Keeper—Begorra, QOi’'d lose me job!— 
Puck. 





If the price of steak keeps on climbing 
skyward we shall have to get along with 


fewer yachts and autos.—Philadelphia 
Record. 
A New Hampshire person says that 


Theodore Roosevelt is a “survival of a pre- 
Neocene era of human thought.” It sounds 
awful, but T. R. survived it and the rest 
of ’em didn’t.—Detroit Free Press. 


Officer—And what are you going to do 
when you get there? 

Emigrant—Take up land. 

Officer—Much? 

Emigrant—A 
Tid-Bits. 


shovelful at °a time.— 
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FREE! 


WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possi Prices, and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reiiable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliabilit 
end promptness in the magazine fiel 


Local Agents Wanted 
ot 2" TODAY 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 











914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








At Small Cost 


You can have this handsome practical greenhouse. 
Whether you're an owner or a renter, you can raise 
flowers and vegetables the yearround. Let your 
family enjoy a 


lahan 
Duo.Glazed Greenhouse 


Shipped in sections. Easily put up or taken down. 
Take it with you if you move. Double glass saves 
f uel. Beautifies your home and gives you pleasure. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 


3534 Wyandot Street 








Dayton, Ohio 

















Lusuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















THE VALUED POLICY 

A correspondent has asked me for 
a brief explanation of the “valued 
policy” in fire insurance. To begin 
with, there is no such policy. All fire 
insurance policies today are “stand- 
ard’; that is, prescribed by statute. 
But I know the point on which he is 
seeking light. In about one-half the 
|states—all but one of them, New 
| Hampshire, in the West and South— 





|there are in existence what are called | 


|*‘valued policy” laws. Tho they differ 
|in phraseology, all of them aim at the 
same result. Except in one or two 
states these laws apply exclusively to 
insurance on buildings, or as some of 
the texts read, “immovable property.” 
They provide that in the event of 
fire destroying the insured building, 
the insurer immediately becomes liable 
for the full amount written in the 
policy. Now that provision is a viola- 
tion of the standard form of policy, 
in which the sum insured appears only 
as the outside figure of the insurer’s 
liability, the actual amount of loss to 
be ascertained by investigation after 
the fire. Of course, if the investigation 
shows that the damage equals or ex- 
ceeds the amounted stated in the 
policy, the company pays a total loss. 
If the values destroyed aggregate less 
than the face of the policy, only that 
amount is paid. 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


| There are a number of codéperative 
associations in this country furnishing 
personal accident and health insur- 
ance. They are generally organized in 
the interests of particular classes. 
The administration expense is small; 
there are no agents, such new business 
as they write being introduced by the 
existing membership. The premiums 
are in the form of monthly or quar- 
terly assessments. Compared with the 
policies issued by the stock companies, 
the “‘coverage” provided by the certi- 
ficates of these associations may be 
described as restricted. The benefits 
under them are neither as numerous 
nor as broad. This is not saying they 
are not worth the premium paid for 
them. They are full value for the bene- 
fits granted, always provided the asso- 
ciation is in sound financial condition 
and carefully managed. But the point 
aimed at here is that insurants must 
not expect for $9 or $12 a year 
from any set of insurers the same 
benefits which cost $20 to $60. In in- 
surance, as in other lines of business 
properly organized and capably man- 
aged, one generally gets what one pays 


YAMANAKA & CO, || 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 


OSAKA 









LONDON KYOTO 


BOSTON 

































Our lamps are made from porcelain, i 
pottery, and bronze jars which we 
carry in our stock, fitted for either | 
electricity or oil. They are useful as if 
well as decorative, and suitable for 
city or country houses. 


Shades made to order in any color, 
from imported antique silks, plain rice 
paper, decorated paper, grass paper, or 
customer's own materials, which appeal 
to the most fastidious taste, and the 
true art lovers. i 






























Double Offer 
on Typewriters— {-& 


Our prices on factory-rebuilt types 
writers, guaranteed in writing for 
Satistactory service, range from 
to % manufacturers’ prices for new 
machines which cannot give more 
Satisfactory service than ours. 

Our rebuilt models include Royal 
Standard Visible Writers for $25; Underwood, L. C. Smith and 
Remington Visible Writers at $35 to §45. With every machine 
sold we offer a new polished oak typewriter table with drawer 
and sliding leaf at half regular retail price. 


MINNESOTA 
$10 Third Avenue, So. 
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Send for our illustrated catalog. 
YPEWRITER EXCH, Dept. 1, 
inneapolis, Minn, 
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Free from income tax. The same bonds 
the Government accepts as security for 
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y Postal Savings Bank Deposits. You get t 

4 to 544% instead of Postal Banks 2%, } 

fj \ Write for a aa J. “Bonds of Our j 
1 A Country.” FREE, 

pEUUOLOON New First National Bank 
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~ Good Investments. in | 
Public Utility | | 


Preferred Stocks | ) 
yielding 5% to 8% | 


and enhancement pos<ibilities of 


Common Stocks 
Outlined in our : 
CURRENT LETTER “K” E| 


Copy sent on request. 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 

Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila.Markets 








































































COMPULSORY 
ARBITRATION 


HE threatened railroad strike 

this summer, the hasty passing 

of the Adamson bill and the re- 

cent street railway strikes in 
New York City have aroused much dis- 
cussion of the means of settling labor 
disputes on common carriers to avoid 
interference with the rights of the 
public. The “Van Hise” board, a volun- 
tary arbitration board appointed in 
1912 to settle the threatened engineers’ 
strike of that year, went on record in 
favor of a compulsory arbitration law, 
similar to those of Canada, Australia 
and elsewhere. This brief was prepared 
by Edith M. Phelps. 


AFFIRMATIVE 4 


I. Compulsory arbitration in railroad dis- 
putes is logical and right in principle. 
The rights of the public must be 
considered. 1. The public bears the costs 
of the strike and of increased wages, 
either in higher rates or in poorer serv- 
ice. 

B. The railroads and their employees 
should be regulated as servants of the 
public. 

C. Some form of peaceful settlement 
must always follow a strike—why not 
sw and avert it? 

D. Compulsory arbitration is a civil- 


ized me as opposed to force which 
impoyefishes labor and imperils the social 
“order 


II. Mediation or yoluntary arbitration is 
unsatisfactory. 

A. It always results in a compromise. 

B. Awards are not based on justice 
but on what must be granted to prevent 
the strike. 

C. Temporary boards cannot gain a 
sufficient knowledge of the facts to decide 
intelligently. 

D. The demands of the workers in- 
crease continually. » 


III. Compulsory arbitration is practicable. 
A. It could be enforced. 1. It would be 
constitutional. 2. Strikes would be made 
illegal. a. In case of a strike the funds 
of the union could be attached. b. Legal 
penalties such as fines and imprisonment 
could be inflicted if the injunction 

against a strike were disregarded. 
Awards of a permanent board 

would be final. 

C. Time and labor spent in an effort 
to bring both sides to an agreement could 
be minimized. 

D. Appointments to such a_ board 
could be made free from political inter- 
ference. 


IV. Compulsory arbitration a great social 
and economic gain. 

A. Coéperation and amicability would 
supplant strike enmity. 

B. Suffering, inconvenience and waste 
avoided. 1. Work and wages would con- 
tinue. 2. Profits would not be cut. 38. 
Service would not be interrupted nor 
would the public security be threatened 
by strikes. 

VY. Plenty of precedent for a compulsory 
arbitration law. 

A. In the United States. 1. Agitation 
by the workers for mediation and arbi- 
tration as substitutes for strikes has con- 
tinued since 1858. 2. A number of na- 
tional unions require effort to arbitrate 
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before strike is called. 3. Railroad mana- 
gers generally in favor of it. a. The 
managers were willing to arbitrate the 
railway dispute of this summer. 
compulsory arbitration law in Colorado 
has been successful 

B. In other countries. 1. Compulsory 
arbitration laws successful in Canada 
and Denmark. 2. A similar law has 
worked well in Australia. 3. The New 
Zealand law, tho in some respects un- 
satisfactory, has never been repealed. 4. 
A law for compulsory investigation and 
award, the force of which shall be bind- 
ing, has recently been enacted in Nor- 
way. 

VI. The fact that an award may not al- 
ways be just is no argument against 
compulsory arbitration. 

A. The aim should be to adopt and 
improve, as far as possible, methods that 
seem reasonable. 

VII. A compulsory arbitration law would 
have prevented the Adamson bill from 
becoming a law. 


VIII. A compulsory arbitration law would 
have prevented the street railway strike 
of rz York City. 

The managers could have been 
oneal to arbitrate. 


NEGATIVE , 
. Compulsory arbitration is wrong in prin- 
ciple. 

A. It depends upon the compulsory 
enforcement of the award, which does 
away with the right of the workingmen 
to strike. 

B. This right should not be abrogated 
as long as the worker is not economically 
free. 1. The pressure of the laborers must 
be steady against the employers until 
reasonable standards of living wages, liv- 
ing conditions, etc., have been secured 
for them. 

C. The public has no right to inter- 
fere in private business. 


II. Compulsory arbitration is not needed 
to prevent strikes. 

A. Every railway labor dispute that 
has threatened the interests of the pub- 
lic seriously has been settled either by 
conciliation or b voluntary arbitration. 
1. Legislation already exists providing 
for the voluntary settlement of labor 
disputes. 

B. Both the railroad employers and 
the employees are anxious to avoid 
strikes. 

C. What is needed now is that both 
sides take time for the dispute to be 
thoroly investigated and for the public 
to make up its mind. 

D. If living and working conditions 
were made right for the laborers there 
would be no desire to strike. 

III. Many of the subjects of dispute are 
matters of principle. 

A. A principle cannot be arbitrated. 

IV. Compulsory arbitration is not prac- 
ticable. 

A. It has not been successful where it 
has been tried. 1. Strikes have occurred 
both in Australia and New Zealand since 
the compulsory arbitration law has been 
in effect. 2. These countries present con- 
ditions especially favorable to the work- 
ing out of such a law. 3. The Canadian 
plan fails to provide sufficiently expert 
service for judging the cases which come 


_ 


up. 
B. Compulsory arbitration could not 
be enforced. 1. It would be impossible to 


A DEBATE 


RESOLVED, That a compulsory 
arbitration law should be enacted to 
settle all labor disputes on railroads 
and other common carriers. 
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imprison or to collect fines from large 
numbers of workers. 2. Substitute labor 
could npt be had. _The work requires ex- 
perience. 

C. It would result in inefficiency. 1. 
Involuntary labor is always inefficient. 

The awards of a compulsory arbi- 
tration board could not always be based 
upon absolute justice. 

¥. Little sentiment exists in favor of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

A. Organized labor is opposed to it 
1. Distrust always prevails as to the fair- 
ness of the award. 2. The Industrial 
Workers of the World and the Socialists 
oppose it in principle. 

The employers are not generally in 

favor of it. 1. Many of them feel that 
. the causes for dispute are not matters 
for arbitration by a third party. They 
feel that they have a right to deal with 


their own workers as they see fit. 2. In 
thesstyget railway strike in New York 
City was the managers who refused 


to arbitrate. 

C. Both sides hesitate to give power 
to those who they feel do not understand 
the conditions. . 


VI. A ceémpulsory arbitration law would 
result in dissatisfaction. 
The awards would be too much 
-like ‘the decisions of a court. 1. Each side 
would feel the pride of winning or the 
sting of defeat too keenly. 

B. The ill feeling between capital and 
labor would be increased. 1. The experi- 
ences of Australia and New Zealand 
show this result. 


VII. It would tend to increase the number 
of disputes. 


VIII. If the right to strike were — 
the workers would be forced into politics 
to protect their interests. 

A. Without the power to strike quick- 
ly they would be intimidated and the ad- 
vantages of union nullified. 


IX. The passage of the Adamson law is 
proof that a compulsory arbitration law 
is unnecessary. 

The passage of this law was really 
an abandonment of the principle of ar- 
bitration. 

B. A law passed by Congress has the 
binding force of the award of a compul- 
sory arbitration board. 
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ill R. 17700) consult the daily issues of 
the Congressional Record for September 1-20, 
1916, inclusive. The exact paging will be found 
in the Index under the number of the bill. 
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